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Editorials 


THIS ISSUE of Lrrurcicat Arts opens with a reproduction of the painting which 
won the award in the competition conducted by the Liturgical Arts Society for the 
Reverend Edward P. Graham of Canton, Ohio. Almost a year ago Father Graham 
wrote to the Society suggesting that since he had never seen a reproduction of the 
forty saints mentioned in the Canon of the Mass, he thought that it would be an inter- 
esting thing to hold a competition for such a painting. After working out terms which 
conformed as closely as possible to the best competition practise, the Society an- 
nounced the competition for Father Graham, and twelve American artists, most of 
them young and relatively unknown, submitted sketches. From these sketches three 
“fnalists” were selected; namely, Miss Joan Cunningham of Rochester, New York, 
Mr Alfred Tulk of New York City, and Miss Virginia Wood of Washington and New 
York. Miss Wood’s final painting won the award. The Society congratulates Father 
Graham on having made possible so interesting and worthy a competition, and we feel 
certain that our readers will agree that the final product does justice to Father Gra- 
ham’s competition. There are things about it which might perhaps be improved, and 
yet, by and large it is surely indicative of the possibilities for an American revival of 
interest in religious art. . 


THIS ISSUE, the first of volume six, is published rather late, due entirely to a lack of 
funds. The financial position of the Liturgical Arts Society is far stronger at present 
than it has ever been, and yet the Society still has a deficit, and the difficulties of pub- 
lishing in accordance with a strict schedule are entirely occasioned by this deficit. It is 
our hope that a year from now we will be able to announce that our financial house is 
completely in order. We feel sure that it will please our friends to know that our 
operating income almost exactly balanced with our operating expenses for the calendar 
year 1936-37, and that our only problem at present is the deficit which we carry over 
from the years when the Society was first establishing itself. This problem is neverthe- 
less a very serious one, and any helpful idea which any of our readers may suggest to us 
for the liquidation of this old debt will be more than welcome. 

Through the generosity of some of our friends in California, we are able to offer a 
rather larger illustrated section showing some of the older Catholic religious edifices in 
the Far West as well as a few examples of the most interesting work being done to-day 
in the same field. Accompanying these illustrations is an article by Mr Maurice Lava- 
noux, which isin reality a report upon what he found ina recent trip to the Pacific Coast. 
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We are highly honored to be able to publish, as our leading article, a paper upon 
the importance of the Liturgy prepared for us by His Eminence Jean-Marie-Rodrigue 
Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec. Cardinal Villeneuve is one of the young- 
est members of the Sacred College, and during the relatively few years in which he has 
occupied the Archiepiscopal See of Canada’s oldest diocese, he has shown his great 
ability and devotion to the Catholic revival. His See is one which is almost entirely 
Catholic, and one in which the impact of our modern age was delayed until quite 
recently. This has made all the more difficult the problems with which he has had to 
deal. 

Some months ago Cardinal Villeneuve issued a booklet entitled Entretiens 
Liturgiques which consisted of a series of addresses delivered at priests’ retreats of his 
Archdiocese in August 1936. It was as a result of reading this booklet that the Editors 
asked His Eminence to write an article for LrrurcicAL Arts. It is a pleasure to call 
attention to the Cardinal’s words on matters that have always deeply interested our 
readers. Any one who still believes that all is well and that LrrurcicaL ARTs at times 
makes much ado about nothing should read this booklet, which can be procured from 
Les Editions de l’Action Catholique, Quebec. In his addresses His Eminence did not 
mince words, particularly with regard to abuses in church music and indifference to 
liturgical observances. That His Eminence is deeply convinced on these points and 
wishes his thoughts to become effective is proved by the establishment in his Arch- 
diocese of a diocesan committee for liturgical action. The Constitution of this committee 
might well be a model for similar committees to be established elsewhere in Canada 
and the United States in the future. 

The remaining articles which make up the current issue consist of a discussion of 
the social meaning of the liturgy by Father John LaFarge, S.J., and a frank and practi- 
cal discussion of building problems in general by a New York contractor who is 
respected by every one who knows him for his integrity and intelligence. At the end of 
the issue will be found the usual letters and book reviews. 


WE SHOULD like to take this occasion to refer to a number of interesting matters 
which we have noted in the press, or which have come to our attention through the 
mails. First of all our readers may well be interested in a series of thirty bibliographies 
issued by the Enoch Pratt Library, Fine Arts Department, Baltimore, Maryland. 
These short bibliographies deal with many aspects of art, and may be obtained at very 
slight charge from the Enoch Pratt Library. The following subjects are covered: 
Archaeology, Chinese Art, Persian Art, Greek and Roman Art, Gothic Art (two 
bibliographies), Art of the Italian Renaissance, Nineteenth Century European Paint- 
ing, Modern Painting, Modern Architecture, American Antiques, Mexican Art 
To-day, Art of the Ancient Americans, Art in the Eighteenth Century, Prints (three 
bibliographies), Egyptian Art, Paul Gauguin, Symphony Music, and Oriental Rugs. 
The following bibliographies deal with techniques: Appreciation of Painting, Pencil 
Drawings, Pastel Painting, Water-Color Painting, Advertising Art, Modeling for 
Sculpture, Interior Decoration, Pen and Ink Drawings, and Flower Arrangement. 
Any reader who is interested in pursuing any of these subjects further may well make 
use of these brief bibliographies. Unfortunately their usefulness is considerably lessened 
by the evident fear of the compiler that the books listed may be too dull or too learned. 
The result is that a number of standard works, particularly in French and German, 
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are conspicuous by their absence, while a considerable number of others books are 
listed which may perhaps have high entertainment value, but which may easily lead 
uncritical readers to draw very dubious conclusions. It seems to be the curse of much 
American “adult education” to try to sugar coat the pill and thus to achieve only a 
convenient mediocrity. 

We welcome the appearance of the first number of a modest English competitor 
entitled Art Notes, which is published by the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen. 
Its address is 39 Park Walk, Chelsea, London. The first number is legibly printed, and 
contains principally a controversy conducted by Geoffrey Webb on the question of 
the value of apse (or “‘East’’) windows over the main altar in Catholic churches. 

The Barre Guild Association of Barre, Vermont, has recently announced a 
competition for designs for cemetery memorials of moderate cost. Naturally the value 
of such competitions depends entirely upon the personnel of the jury making the 
award. Unfortunately we are not told in this case what persons are to constitute the 
jury, and hence it is difficult to know whether the results will be of value. Certainly the 
idea is a good one, since perhaps there is no field of contemporary art in America which 
is in such a horrible state as that of memorials — or tombstones, which seems to us 
the more straightforward appellation. 


THE CURRENT issue of Orate Fratres contains an article entitled “It Must —It Can 
Be Done” by that extraordinary pastor in Maine, the Reverend J. A. Winnen, whose 
views upon Church music have been published in America and in our correspondence 
columns. His article for Orate Fratres is of some length, and tells in a very interesting 
fashion his experiences with Gregorian chant in his small Maine parish. One of his 
amusing ideas, which we can heartily endorse, is stated in the following terms: “Deliver 
us from ‘trained voices.’ I mean men and especially ladies who have taken singing 
lessons. . . . They need a special diet of solos, and solos are not on a Gregorian 
menu, anonymity is the staple food with us.” 

The current numbers of The Ecclesiastical Review and The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review each contain articles which concern liturgical reform. That in the former is 
signed “‘Episcopus” and concerns the abuse of vigil lights. It is well worth the atten- 
tion of all members of the clergy. The article in the latter is a brief résumé of a dis- 
cussion in the March number of a German periodical which deals with the relation 
between the clergy and the arts. We don’t entirely agree with the thoughts voiced by 
Father Graf in The Homiletic, but certainly they deserve attention. 

Some of our readers may have seen the interesting volume entitled the Ave Maria 
Book published by the Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is a compilation of reproductions of ceramic plaques of the Sign of 
the Cross, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, the Salve Regina, and 
the Doxology. These plaques, the originals of which were executed abroad under the 
direction of C. H. Vanderlaan, Inc., are in a great variety of languages, particularly 
the Angelic Salutation, which is reproduced in one hundred and fifty different tongues. 
The book possesses the interest which adheres to all labors of love, and the principal 
credit is due to the devotion of Brother Anthony Bruya, O.F.M. The plaques them- 
selves were designed by Murphy and Olmsted of Washington, while the borders used 
in the book were designed by Marian Lane and Charles Rollinson. Certainly the 
quality of reproduction is fine. 
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WHILE TRAVELING around the country, the Secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society became acquainted with many aspects of parochial life which throw a light on 
the problems encountered by pastors in many out of the way parishes. In one case his 
visit to one such pastor coincided with the receipt of an invitation to attend the concert 
recently given for the benefit of the Society. The circular letter further stated that in 
case the recipient did not find it possible to attend the concert — and in this case the 
recipient happened to be somewhere in the middle of the California desert — itwas 
hoped he would see his way clear to sending a donation. The pastor in question, and 
possibly many others, has a hard time making both ends meet, and it seems a good 
thing to note here that the officers of the Liturgical Arts Society are well aware of the 
curious reactions prompted by receipt of such invitations by those who are doing their 
best with their meagre means. It may not be amiss to take this occasion to assure them 
that we in New York are fully aware of the difficulties encountered by many of the 
clergy in this country and beg them to overlook the receipt of such circular letters 
when it is obvious that they cannot do anything about them. 


THERE ARE a number of personal matters which we feel sure will be of interest to 
our readers. First of all there is the recent election of the first President of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, Mr Charles D. Maginnis, to the Presidency of the American Institute 
of Architects. We naturally take pride in this honor accorded to a Catholic architect, a 
member of our Society, and one of the Society’s best friends. All those who ever met 
Mr Maginnis, or know his work, will realize that the A. I. A. is honoring itself by 
honoring him. Those who have been closely engaged in guiding the destinies of the 
Liturgical Arts Society during its early days take a particular pleasure in recording 
here their deep sense of gratitude for his unfailing kindness and readiness to assist even 
at great personal inconvenience. It is indicative of the character of the man that when 
LituRGICAL Arts was first proposed as a publication he made it a condition of his 
accepting the presidency of the Society that no artistic work by any officer or director 
of the Society be published during such an officer’s or director’s term of office. This 
policy has been faithfully adhered to in the past and will be in the future. 

Another honor has been accredited to a good friend and early member. Mr 
Leopold Arnaud, after years of service in the offices of several well-known architects 
and subsequent years as instructor and professor of architecture in the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University, has been appointed Dean of that institution. He 
is in a position to wield a considerable influence in his new post, and we take this 
opportunity to wish him well. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
All of our readers must surely be familiar with Abbot Cabrol’s achievements in the 
field of liturgical scholarship. We have in our files an article on the Liturgical Year 
which was written for LirurcicaAL Arts by Abbot Cabrol, and which we intend to 
publish in the near future. We must also record the death of a very good lay friend of 
the Society who has, in his field, done much to further the liturgical cause. This is Mr 
Terence J. Hughes, Secretary of the A. Gross Candle Company of Baltimore Mary- 
land. Our business relations with Mr Hughes have always been on a very high plane 
and were combined with the feeling that Mr Hughes had a genuine and sincere 
interest in the liturgical movement not only as it affected him in a business way, but 
also because of personal convictions. Requiescant in pace. 
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In closing we should like to ask two favors of our members and subscribers, 
Will those who do not receive their copies of LirurcicaL Arts send us word promptly 
of this? We shall always be glad to supply a new copy of the magazine in place of 
any which is lost in transit. A certain percentage of copies of any issue are bound to go 
astray, and we would not wish any reader to feel that he is not at liberty to complain 
if he does not receive his copy. 

Our second request is to ask once more that our readers and members give our 
advertisers their patronage and, in doing so, refer to this publication. Nothing could 
be of greater practical assistance to us. 
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The Importance of the Liturgy 


His Eminence, RopRIGUE CARDINAL VILLENEUVE, O.M.I. 


MANY confuse the liturgy with the rubrics, forgetting that the latter are merely rules 
which would be quite meaningless if they did not give outward expression to the spirit 
of the liturgy. To turn to the right or to left in a ceremony can add little to the glory of 
God, unless such a movement is done in accordance with some principle of doctrine to 
which it gives expression. 

This unfortunate confusion of the liturgy with the rubrics leads some to have 
small regard for the former, while they observe the latter with most minute and 
Jansenistic exactness. Others, on the other hand, forgetting that the rubrics are im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the liturgy, treat them with so much carelessness, as to 
cause scandal to the faithful and detriment to the dignity of divine worship. 

According to its etymology (Jeton ergon, public work), liturgy is the exercise of the 
public ceremonies of the community, but sacred authors have given it an additional 
religious meaning; for them liturgy is the exercise of the public worship of the “‘czvitas 
Dei.”” The Church by means of its liturgy, that is by the ceremonies accompanying 
divine worship, desires to fulfill the threefold task entrusted to her by our Saviour, 
namely to instruct, to guide, and to sanctify the faithful. In reality, liturgy is the public 
representation of the doctrine of the Church, it is a summary of the laws and regula- 
tions framed by the Church to teach the faithful the proper way to pray. It is the 
source to which the people are invited to resort to drink in purity and holiness. 

One cannot exaggerate the importance of liturgy in religion for it is, in truth, its 
very heart and centre. 

In our day when every effort is being made to instil a religious spirit in society, it 
would be a lamentable mistake to give a predominant place, above liturgy, to various 
organisations and pious works, whose supernatural efficacy depends entirely on how 
much they are imbued with a liturgical sense. And, therefore, among the many activi- 
ties of Catholic Action, the liturgical apostolate should be given the first place, for it is 
through the liturgy that religion must, at first, be taught to the people. 

The liturgy, in the course of the two liturgical cycles of the year, constantly dis- 
plays and impresses upon the minds of the people the fundamental truths of Christian 
doctrine, viz: the august mystery of the Trinity, the twofold nature of Jesus Christ, the 
redemption of mankind by His death on the Cross, the Eucharist, the mystical union of 
Christians incorporated in Christ, the justification of souls through grace, the sacra- 
ments, the sanctification and glorification of the elect in the Church. 


THIS WAS fully realized in the magnificent cathedrals of the Middle Ages, well 
termed “bibles of stone,” where the people, although illiterate, were accustomed to 
attend long liturgical functions and thus acquired a thorough knowledge of the whole 
theology of Christianity. I 

Unfortunately people have lost the habit of attending long services — due in part 
to the increased and quickened tempo of our day — and there has grown instead a 
tendency to give to discourses, displaying an academic and sterile eloquence, a pre- 
dominant part in religious ceremonies, which are not themselves understood and 
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consequently are wearisome to the congregation. Many services are also unnecessarily 
lengthened by organists, who seem more concerned with their own glory than with the 
proper rendition of the liturgical text. Now if we wish that not only those mystical 
souls called to a high degree of spirituality be impregnated with a Christian spirit, but 
that the simple faithful themselves should know and practice their religion, we must 
make the liturgy understood and attractive to them. 

May we not ascribe the present disregard of the principle of order and submission 
to lawful authority, so prevalent in modern society, even among Christians, to the fact 
that people have lost the devout habit of attending Church services and do not take an 
intelligent interest in the ceremonies, because we have failed to instil in their minds the 
deep meaning of our liturgy? How did the barbarous nations of the East and of the 
North of Europe become the admirable Christendom of the Middle Ages? Was it not 
by making them attend the services of the Church, and by teaching them to observe 
its liturgical precepts, namely to refrain from servile work on Sundays and assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, to fulfil the Easter duty and to keep the fasts and vigils? 
They were thus gradually taught to observe the other social and moral regulations of 
the Church. If our sacred liturgy does not resume its proper réle, it is to be feared that 
the false ideas which are so current in the world will penetrate into modern society and 
that it will cease to be imbued with a Christian spirit. 

There is a growing tendency among the people to seek for what pleases the eye. 
That is all the more reason why we should impart to our sacred ceremonies all the 
splendor and attractiveness they deserve, so that our churches may not be deserted, 
but that the people may be drawn to attend liturgical functions and derive instruction 
and spiritual help therefrom. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the sacraments, prayers, and sacramentals lead 
souls to repentance and dispose them to receive the grace of justification. Will the rising 
generation continue to frequent the sacraments and attend religious services, unless 
they are better taught the meaning of the sacred functions? That is a question which 
will have to be studied by pastors if they desire not only to preserve their flocks which 
have hitherto remained faithful to God, but that the next generation may continue to 
lead a Christian life. 


WITH THIS object in view, it is of paramount importance that people be taught not 
to confuse the true liturgical spirit with a sentimental religious feeling, or with private 
devotions, or with certain pious and almost superstitious fads, as for instance, to receive 
holy Communion with amore or less large or more or less rounded host, from a certain 
priest rather than from another, to approach the altar rails accompanied by a friend or 
a colleague, to prefer to attend Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament or an hour of 
adoration rather than the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. All this shows that such persons 
are led more by an emotional feeling and a hidden and selfish spirit than by true 
liturgical devotion. 

Father Herman’s hymns, of which great abuse has been made, and to which a 
meaning not intended by the author has been given, are quite out of place in liturgical 
functions; one of these hymns for instance runs as follows: ““Oh, who will give me the 
wings of a dove, My dearly beloved, most tenderly loved. To Thee have I addressed an 
ardent prayer, God of love, My soul, what shall I render to the Lord, from a heart that 
loves Thee?” The same remark applies to Monseigneur LaBouillerie’s 
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Angel of Heaven Once Said to My Soul and to Gounod’s Heaven Has Visited the Earth, and to 
Faure’s Crucifix and the Palms. These hymns are neither traditional nor popular. ‘They 
are certainly out of place in liturgical functions. ey 

“We may here mention the abuse made of electric lights and other lights and 
flowers in the decoration of our churches and sanctuaries. Such flashy decorations 
produce a theatrical effect which is out of place in connection with religion. 

We must admit that for several centuries past, or generally since the beginning of 
the Renaissance, liturgical taste has been banefully affected by a sort of religious 
materialism which has also made itself felt in various intellectual spheres and has 
caused a considerable deformation of the intellect. It has given rise to an attenuated 
philosophy which has created a kind of metaphysics based on the imagination. For the 
same reason, in the development of science and civilization, more importance has been 
attached to material progress than to the advancement and improvement of the intel- 
lect. A similar influence is seen in art, and religious art likewise has suffered from this 
perverted taste. It has compromised the liturgical sense and has led to the invasion of a 
pagan style in the decoration of our churches and sanctuaries. 

This is seen in the sensuality of religious pictures and statues and also in the 
labored sculpture and architecture which, since the Renaissance, shows a want of 
artistic feeling. 

And not only has the decoration of our churches suffered from this materialistic 
spirit, but it has also had a deplorable effect on the music which we have to listen to in 
some of our churches. Such music entirely lacks the solemnity proper to religious 
functions; on the contrary, it is fast and jerky, sentimental and sometimes lascivious. 
In short, this perverted taste has so invaded our sanctuaries and is so prevalent that it 
is now not a question of repressing certain abuses and customs, or of correcting certain 
errors, but of a complete reform of the liturgical sense of the people, by teaching them 
the elementary principles which constitute the Christian spirit. 
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A Contractor Speaks His Mind 


Joun M. DooLey 


RECENTLY it has become conventional for the building public to take a pot shot at 
the building contractor of to-day who, so it is said, is not comparable to the builders of 
the last century. Even the present forms of standard agreements adopted by interested 
organizations and societies for use between contractor and owner have clauses which 
are flavored with a tincture of mistrust of the modern builder. In the history of the 
industry, the number of capable and competent contractors has never been greater, so 
it is difficult to understand public feeling and professional opinions concerning the 
builders of to-day. That excellent workmanship and materials were employed in the 
construction of buildings years ago cannot be denied. It is rarely mentioned, however, 
that very mediocre workmanship and materials found their way into some of the so- 
called fine buildings of the good old days. Those who have had the experience of 
taking apart, for the purpose of alteration, some old buildings can testify to the fact 
- that behind many a massive brownstone front there can be found numerous construc- 
tion faults, which certainly raise questions as to the ability and integrity of many an 
old-time builder. 

Very often the charge is made that modern mechanics are not as skillful and do 
not have the interest and pride in their work that imbued the workers of the past. Of 
course there is no need for a mechanic to-day to be as resourceful or versatile as his 
predecessor, because of the simple architectural treatments of our time and also be- 
cause of the great progress made in the manufacture of building materials. Many items 
entering into buildings of to-day are made in factories by machinery instead of being 
worked by hand at the site as heretofore. Good mechanics of to-day or of the past are 
and were always interested in and proud of their handiwork. They have always been 
the first to condemn a piece of improper work, often refusing to attach materials they 
are installing to unsatisfactory surfaces, or parts not well done. It must be admitted 
that modern methods of operation and the use of new and improved materials produce 
more satisfactory results and place the contractor of to-day at an advantage. 

Influences over which the builder has no control seriously affect the final results 
in building construction as it is now executed. The same forces acted against the build- 
ers of a few decades ago, and the final outcome was equally unsatisfactory. It may 
come as a shock for the building public to learn that the two greatest causes of un- 
happy conclusions of contracts have been injected into the business by no one else but 
the owner. First is the method of selecting a builder and second is the demand for speed 
and economy. 

It is amusing to the industry to read in trade reports the announcement: “Bids 
will be taken from a selected list of bidders.”? When the list is published, the variety of 
contractors bidding lead one to believe that the choice must have been made in a dark 
room with a classified directory and a pin. Selecting contractors not equally qualified 
will bring about a wide price range in the proposals and have a far reaching effect 
upon the entire conduct and quality of the work. If among six contractors invited to 
bid, one is below the standing of the others, the complexion of the project is changed to 
the lower standard at the very beginning. It may be reasoned that the owner is not 
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obligated to award the contract to the lowest bidder. True enough, but it is too late to 
repair the damage done when invitations to bid are sent to contractors not as highly 
rated as the others. : 

To bring this point forcibly home it is necessary to go through the mechanics of 
the preparation of an estimate. Everyone knows, or should know, that general con- 
tractors or builders perform certain portions of the work with their own organizations 
and sublet portions to others known as sub-contractors. The general contractor of high 
standing asks only for estimates from sub-contractors he knows by experience to be 
highly qualified properly to perform the work, whereas the builder who is not so care- 
ful extends invitations to bid to sub-contractors who cannot possibly be considered 
seriously for the work. When the sub-contractors send out their estimates, a copy is 
mailed to every contractor bidding, whether or not he has solicited the estimate. The 
result is that responsible general contractors find themselves in possession of estimates 
from sub-contractors which show a great difference in price. These low estimates 
cannot be ignored, for, after all, has not the owner — or his architect — indicated the 
character of the work he will accept when he placed upon the list of bidders the names 
of good and bad contractors? 

Put yourself in the position of a general contractor making up an estimate who 
finds, for example, that sub-contract estimates for plumbing work run from $1 3,000.00 
to $32,000.00. The $13,000.00 bid is also lower by $12,000.00 than any other bid on 
the list. On the face of it something is seriously wrong, but what is to be done about it? 
Would you, as one general contractor is known to have done, take a chance and add 
the difference between the first and the second bids to the low estimate and put that in 
your final estimate for the plumbing work? Or perhaps you may be conscientious 
enough to call up the low bidder on plumbing and inform him that his bid appears to be 
entirely too low. This, incidentally, was done in this instance, but the plumber insisted 
that his price was right — insisted until told of the difference in dollars and cents; 
then he hesitated and said that he would look over his estimate and report again. 
This plumber’s secretary telephoned the day after the proposals of the general con- 
tractor were filed to say that a mistake had been made — her employer had visited the 
wrong building. This incident occurred on a proposed large modernization job which, 
fortunately for the owner, did not go ahead. 

An unusual case has not been cited to add weight to the argument against pro- 
miscuous choosing of general contractors. Similar cases are as commonplace in the 
industry as are bricks and mortar. Many believe that it is a scar left from the days of 
the depression, when well-known real estate agencies and owners of commercial 
buildings, under the guise of economy, engaged gypsy mechanics for tenant changes 
and alterations on a piece work basis. It is a misnomer to label as a “‘mechanic” the 
grade of handy man hired to do this type of work. Such a man carries no protective 
insurance and is usually grossly ignorant of the tools and the materials of his trade. 
Others of the same type do business as contractors or sub-contractors, and were liter- 
ally put into this business by those who bred them. With letter paper embellished in 
grotesque fashion, a telephone, and a subscription to trade reports, they become 
prolific bidders, especially selecting jobs where the name of a prominent owner indi- 
cates the possibility of securing a judgment, or at least a settlement. 

___ The decent and reputable general contractors are seriously endeavoring to rid the 
industry of this group of chiselers. With the codperation of the building public this 
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could easily be done. The owner’s codperation can best be given by first employing the 
services of a competent architect for any building operation, regardless of size or 
character. Secondly, the owner should leave entirely in the hands of the architect the 
matter of taking bids. Should political, social, or regional influences suggest or recom- 
mend a bidder, make the sponsored bidder qualify with the architect, whose decision 
in the matter should be accepted as final. 

The present day demand for speed and economy is not conducive to the best 
results in construction work. ‘Time, of course, must be an element of any contract, but 
it need not be the essence of the contract, as so many standard forms of contract indi- 
cate. It is natural enough for a client, interested in a new proposition, to become im- 
patient when it is suggested contractors be allowed a reasonable length of time for 
estimating. So many times the explanation is given — when an early date is set for 
receiving bids — that the owner is leaving for abroad and must award contracts 
before departure. Experience has proven that in practically all cases it has taken more 
time to reach a decision than was allowed for estimating. 

Owners seldom realize that a liberal time allowance results in very material 
advantages to them. Time again enters into our picture when buildings are in the 
course of construction. A sufficient time, for example, should elapse after the first and 
second coats of plaster have been installed before the final coat of white finish is ap- 
plied. No wood trim or wood flooring should be brought into a building until the 
building is dry. No painting of plaster surfaces should be started sooner than two 
months after the date of the finishing of the last coat of plaster. If you really want to 
try the owner’s patience, endeavor to have him submit to this schedule of progress. 
Yet if the best results are to be obtained, it is important and very necessary that this 
procedure be followed. 

Another unfortunate condition which affects client, architect, and contractor 
alike is the false values placed upon published houses. They mislead prospective home 
builders into believing they can do a great deal for very little, and lead to a general 
misunderstanding. Many of the houses publicized are theoretical buildings, the cost 
of which has been approximated by a method of fixing a unit price on the cubical 
contents of the building. This method is never used by reputable contractors, since it 
was found to be inaccurate many years ago. 

While on the question of values, it may be well to consider the true meaning of 
the word from a practical point of view. 

So much publicity has been given to externals that appeal to the eye that many 
of the essential features of good construction are not considered seriously enough. 
Evidence of this is found in the psychology of the speculative builder, whose houses 
contain bath rooms, kitchens, and the newest fad, play rooms, done with apparent 
lavishness. Whether or not the mechanical and structural elements of the building are 
sound and will stand up without constant repair bills seems to be of little concern. 

It is not easy to dissuade clients from their preconceived ideas about a building, 
particularly in relation to saving, for supposed economical reasons, parts and portions 
of old buildings. People have been known to alter old buildings, insisting upon leaving 
in place old unlined flues in chimneys, old plaster ceilings on wood lath, and old 
flooring, but going to unlimited expense to secure impressionable effects. The moral 
here is once more to take professional advice in the first instance. 
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THE ANNUAL meetings of the Liturgical Arts Society have usually been a source of 
pleasure and enjoyment to those who have been present. It is true that those who have 
attended faithfully have been, in the main, thoroughly imbued with the ideals which 
actuate the general policy and work of the Society, and their attendance, therefore, 
may be construed as the outward expression of their approval of a cause to which they 
are fully attuned. But there have been a few whose attendance is due to the appeal 
which these annual meetings in themselves have made on them. At the last three 
meetings it has been possible for the Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society 
(known to its members as the “‘Quilisma Club’’) to sing at the Mass which precedes 
the meeting. This has been an object lesson to many, and it is hoped that the example 
set by the work of this choir may be repeated in many parts of the country. It may not 
be amiss to stress once again the fact that there are few “voices” among the members 
of this choir, but that they all strive to sing with ‘‘one”’ voice. As a matter of fact, I 
have often heard it said that singers with trained voices are bad material for a Gre- 
gorian choir, because such singers cannot accept a subordinate position or blend their 
voices with those of others. What is required of all singers in church is enthusiasm and 
a modicum of humility. Warbling sopranos and operatic tenors should confine their 
efforts to the concert hall and allow the people to sing in church. 

At this year’s annual meeting — held late in May — it was the Secretary’s job to 
report on the past year’s activities of the Society. At this meeting and that of the 
previous year, this job was a pleasant one because the report could be informal and 
based chiefly on impressions and notes gathered on lecture tours. The routine work 
during the year is always interesting to those who compose the skeleton office staff of 
the Society. There are letters from satisfied members and subscribers; there are letters 
from members or subscribers who are not satisfied, either because our magazine 
appears at too elastic intervals or because we do not accede to their demand for activi- 
ties that are undoubtedly good in themselves but cannot be carried on without ade- 
quate funds; there are letters from many who wish to study the “liturgical” arts, or 
who are writing theses on ecclesiastical art. I hope that those who ask for information 
on these questions will not think me unkind if I suggest that what has been termed 
“liturgical” art (and how that term is being misused by those who are anxious to get 
on any band-wagon!) is based on common sense applied to the practice of any art, 
with the addition, of course, of competence, honesty, talent, and appreciation of the 
limitations of the medium used by the artist. It seems to me that a reading of the 
works of Guardini, Karl Adam, Maritain, Cabrol — to mention but a few — should 
be the starting point rather than beginning with involved questions of aesthetics or 
architectural styles. Intellectual integrity should always precede the expression of 
feeling. ? 

Of course a good portion of the routine work in the office of the Society is taken 
up with financial considerations connected with the publication of LrrurGIcAL ARTS. 
In time we may be rid of this burden, and if potential advertisers could be made to 
realize the importance of our magazine, all would be well and the magazine would 
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really be a “quarterly!” It may not be amiss here to urge our members and subscribers 
to indicate their interest in the products advertised in the magazine. After all, adver- 
users are only too human and some indication that their money and efforts have been 
well spent is always welcome. 

To return to the annual meeting: the greater part of my informal report dealt 
with the notes and observations gathered on a six-weeks lecture tour that began at 
Winona, Minnesota, and ended in Los Angeles, California. 


THE SUBJECT of my lectures has always dealt with the practical aspects of the litur- 
gical revival for the simple reason that those aspects of the question which deal with 
actual problems of building and decoration are the only ones I feel competent to 
handle. I leave to others the task of elucidating the deeper spiritual phases of this 
revival, and so I make no apology for borrowing from the works of writers like Karl 
Adam, Guardini, Maritain, and many others. In the practical sphere of building, 
craftsmanship, and adequate wages and in my quarrel with the chiselers who are still 
with us, I rely on my own experience and that of many of my professional friends. 
Prior to the lecture at the College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, I journeyed to 
Fargo, North Dakota, thanks to the kindness of an old friend of mine, whose car and 
companionship made this journey enjoyable and instructive. I was particularly anx- 
ious to meet Bishop Muench and discuss the building problems that:confront him in 
his diocese. Conditions in the Fargo diocese, geographical and otherwise, point to the 
necessity for erecting churches costing from nine to fifteen thousand dollars to ac- 
commodate from two hundred and fifty to three hundred persons. This is not an easy 
job. In dioceses where a number of such churches are to be erected, it would 
seem wise to secure a set of basic plans from a competent architect and allow him 
to supervise the construction of at least a few buildings, taking into consideration 
what changes in design are dictated by location and topography. I daresay that many 
a pastor will think it wasteful to pay a commission to an architect where the building is 
to be of low cost, and there are many well-meaning persons who will tell him that all 
he needs is some sort of “‘stock”’ plans. This attitude is largely based on the mistaken 
idea that when funds are limited it is impossible to expect good design. The land is 
dotted with small buildings erected under the influence of this fallacy. Of course the 
usual architect’s commission on a building costing from nine to fifteen thousand dollars 
is hardly sufficient remuneration, and that is why the suggestion is offered that, in such 
cases, the same architect be entrusted with the design and supervision of a number of 
such buildings so that the total fee would be adequate. The same plan could be used in 
several cases, but the design would vary in such details as entrance doorways, win- 
dows, etc. But the Ordinary of the diocese would be wise to entrust the work to a good 
architect in whom he feels it is safe to place his trust. Other systems that seemingly 
mean a saving of money usually are economically wasteful and architecturally bad. 

It seems to me that a church in contemporary style (the word “‘modern” is a bit 
dangerous because the connotation is usually “modernistic,” and then it is easy to 
reach the “lunatic fringe’) would be appropriate in many sections of the Middle 
West, and particularly in the Dakotas and those States where the landscape seems 
limitless and as yet pleasantly free from ‘Old World” imitations. One of the difficulties 
to be overcome in pioneer territory and in the Middle West generally is the lack of a 
proper appreciation of value. In many sections it 1s not realized that good work must 
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be adequately paid for. Perhaps the acceptance of mediocre work, based on sub-low 
prices, is a relic of pioneer days. After all, the past is not yet a background in many 
parts of this country and the present moment, with its evidence of an on-coming wave 
of new building, should be a good one in which to set a new and higher standard. 
Low cost building should not mean poor building and, within the limits of a reasonable 
economy, it should be possible to construct buildings of real architectural value. 
There are many economical materials available and there are many artists and work- 
men eager to have a part in the creation of good buildings. I was told by my friend 
who drove me from Saint Paul to Fargo and back and whose architectural work lies 
in that section of the country that there is an organization in Saint Paul established for 
the purpose of checking up and assisting on building activities in that part of the 
country. The members are all reputable men well versed in building conditions and 
problems in the Middle West and who are ready to advise prospective clients of the 
real value of materials and the financial responsibility and character of builders and 
material men. The existence of such an organization augurs well for the future. 


IN SAINT PAUL I was privileged to see a set of Stations of the Cross painted by 
Hildreth Meiere which are now placed in the Magdalen’s Chapel of the Convent of 
the Good Shepherd. It is a matter of gratification that the architect in charge of the 
work, Mr. William Ingemann, of Saint Paul, secured these fine Stations through the 
advice of the Liturgical Arts Society. The simple wood frames used in this case are 
very effective and the total result is proof that simplicity, in many cases, is preferable 
to the elaborate concoctions we see in so many chapels and small churches. The simple 
choir stalls, combined with the indirect wrought iron lighting fixtures, are excellent in 
design and color. It must be said, however, that all these elements were placed in this 
chapel because of the sympathetic understanding of the Mother Provincial and of the 
Mother Superior. Once again we have proof that the client’s influence is of paramount 
importance if the horrors of the past are to be avoided. 

In the new chapel at Saint Mary’s hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, I saw an altar 
which embodies in plan and design an ingenious solution of one of the problems of the 
exposition throne; viz., its accessibility for the priest. The plan shown opposite and 
the photograph reproduced on page 17 are self-explanatory. Some years ago a compe- 
tition for this altar was arranged by the architects of the chapel — the office of C. H. 
Johnston of Saint Paul, Minnesota. This competition was won by Rambusch of New 
York and the work executed by them under the supervision of the architect. The gradu- 
ated arrangement of the candlesticks is an interesting interpretation of the require- 
ments stated in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum I, xii, 11, of which the following is a free 
rendering: “The candlesticks themselves should not be precisely of equal size but 
should rise a little from either side of the altar as though by steps so that the tallest ones 
may be placed immediately at the side of the Cross.’ For further consideration of this 
point the reader is referred to page 113 of volume four (1935) of Liturgical Arts. 

Incidentally this is a good opportunity to remark that there are a number of 
craftsmen in this country who have done more for the improvement of ecclesiastical 
art than many an architect — at least as far as their observance of liturgical require- 
ments is concerned. Of course the mere observance of requirements does not necessarily 
result in a thing of beauty, but I would like to urge those designers who are clever 
with their pencil to pocket their professional pride once in a while and give some 
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Altar in Chapel of St. Marys Hospitat 
Rochester, Minnesota. 
and built by Rasbusch ,NowYork 


Supervisum by CH. Jolson, Architect 


thought to the mind of the Church in the design and plan of altars and sanctuaries. 
In other words, to give some consideration to the problems of the priest and of the 
master of ceremonies. This need not be a check on their artistic high spirits. 

On the way to Denver I stopped off at Lincoln, Nebraska, to visit the State Capi- 
tol and see the work of Hildreth Meiere, Vice-President of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
The State Capitol and the decorations — sculpture, paintings, mosaics — were fully 
described in the October, 1934, issue of the American Architect. It will always be a mat- 
ter of deep regret that the architect of this fine building, the late Bertram Goodhue, 
died at the height of his career. Mr Goodhue would undoubtedly have promoted a 
healthy movement in contemporary ecclesiastical architecture. The real point of 
these remarks, however, is that the view from the top of the tower of the State Capitol 
disclosed a brick church in the distance, the general lines of which seemed to be fine. 
A hurried visit confirmed this first impression, and the photograph reproduced on 
page 26 may convince our readers. It is the First Plymouth Congregational Church, of 
which the architects were H. Van Buren Magonigle and Robert McLaughlin, associ- 
ates, of New York. Few of our recently built Catholic churches can even compare with 
this fine group of buildings. The brickwork is excellent, and the use of mosaic in the 
main entrance is effective and probably less costly than the badly modeled figures we 
so often see in the entrances of our pseudo-gothic edifices. Unfortunately interior 
photographs were not available, but there again the architect’s restraint and fine sense 
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of scale is evident. A traveler in Nebraska will be repaid by a visit to this group of 
buildings, and the city fathers of Lincoln should not forget that they have more than 
one architectural gem in their midst. 


BETWEEN Saint Paul and Denver, Colorado, the sight of those vast stretches of land 
brought to mind the realization of the hardships encountered by the doughty early 
missionaries in the not so distant past and of the difficulties encountered even to-day. 
Those who wish to have an idea of those pioneer days — less than a century ago — 
might well read the Life of Bishop Machebeuf, by the Reverend W. J. Howlett (Pueblo, 
Colorado, 1908). 

While in Denver I had another opportunity to face the ever-present problem of 
costs of things artistic. Bishop Vehr showed me several fine wood statues, carved in 
Italy and sold at extremely low prices. Of course our own craftsmen cannot compete 
on a basis of cost with certain types of work executed abroad, and the alternative, for 
too many, seems to be the usual type of mediocre plaster statues. The remedy for this 
impossible state of affairs lies partly in the realization that one good statue is better than 
a battery of bad ones and the desire of potential buyers to spend more on Jess rather than 
stock up with many items of poor quality. We could then patronize the competent and 
honest craftsmen who can be found in all parts of the United States. I know that many 
pastors will be told that such craftsmen are poor business men and can only work well 
when under the protective wing of a large and established organization. That is an in- 
teresting theory, and one nurtured by the necessity which drove many a good man to 
hide his light under a commercial bushel — but let pastors and clients begin an intelli- 
gent campaign in the direction I suggest and we should all witness a radical change 
for the better within the next decade, and, incidentally, we should very probably un- 
earth artists who are at present engaged in work they do not like to do. But to achieve 
tangible results we must all work together. 

. In Sacramento a small but interested group of clergy and laity was brought to- 
gether by Monsignor Horgan, rector of the Cathedral, and I felt honored by the pres- 
ence of Bishop Armstrong at my lecture. Among the interesting churches in Sacra- 
mento is Saint Joseph’s, designed by Mr Harry J. Devine, a Sacramento architect, of 
which the Reverend C. H. Murphy is the pastor. The plan is shown on page 19 and 
a photograph is published on page 27 of this issue. The old rectory has been cleverly 
remodeled and incorporated in the general design by means of an arcade. The building 
is of reinforced concrete, and the interior and exterior walls were given two coats of 
Portland cement paint in a light color. This church has a seating capacity of 400 and 
cost $25,230.00, including the architect’s fee and the altar of Botticino marble. Of 
course the all-too-celebrated California climate works wonders for architects and must 
be taken into account in controversies between the architectural costs of East and West. 
The interior view on page 27 is shown to call attention to the stone crucifix above the 
altar. It was modeled by Miss Helen Phillips, an eighteen year old art student of San 
Francisco, who is now in Europe on a Phelan scholarship. With proper direction and 
encouragement Miss Phillips will doubtless joint the growing band of young artists 
who can do much for the improvement of ecclesiastical work. When I saw this crucifix, 
the painted background, and the altar I could not help but feel that a canopy above 
the altar and predella would have given body to the general design. It is curious to 
note how the inclusion of all those elements that reflect the mind of the Church in the 
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ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF SAINT MARY’S HOSPITAL, ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, DESIGNED AND 
BUILT BY RAMBUSH, NEW YORK. SUPERVISION BY C. H. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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SRL APRA 


ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF DOMINICAN COLLEGE, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA, SHOWING NEW 
TESTER DESIGNED BY WARREN CHARLES PERRY, ARCHITECT, IN COLLABORATION WITH 
CHARLTON FORTUNE, DIRECTOR OF THE MONTEREY GUILD 
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construction of altars usually results in an improvement of the design. Incidentally I 
may here point out that the dossal and tester of fabric can well be replaced by their 
equivalents in other materials; I recall the acid questions of several prelates and 
superiors of colleges concerning “all this drapery!’ Of course, we need not look very 
far to find examples of the window dresser’s or the interior decorator’s art in certain 
catalogues and in a number of recently built churches. In one particular church the 
side altar niches were decked out in gaudy fabric, with fringes and tassels — all done 
in a distinctly boudoir manner. Unless this sort of work is well done and with a re- 
strained sense of design, it is best not to attempt it. A pastor may consider having a 
painted triptych instead of a dossal made of frabric. Then a canopy of wood, carved or 
painted. These elements would meet the objections of those pastors who claim that 
fabrics soil and necessitate attention for which there is not time, since it is not always 
possible to find persons in the parish to assist them in such matters. 
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There again — as one Mother Superior pointed out to me — what is done 
by “decorators” under the guise of “liturgical” art may be much worse than the 
dubious creations which are replaced. It is a curious commentary on human nature 
that those who accuse liturgists of being ‘‘arty” people are often themselves the “arty” 
element, because they decorate without intelligence or understanding. Again it should 
be said that a knowledge of the rules and requirements is not sufficient. Such knowl- 
edge should be allied with competence and intelligence. 


THEN SAN FRANCISCO. I am happy to have this opportunity to pay my respects 
to this queen city of the Pacific. Old friends and new friends whizzed me about the city 
— over the glorious Bay Bridge — in the countryside, etc. Of course, an Easterner is 
expected to show a proper appreciation of California’s scenic beauties and I here do so 
quite willingly, but I was glad to learn that much of the beauty I saw near San Fran- 
cisco and particularly in the hills of the East Bay — in Piedmont — was due to the 
foresight of Frank C. Havens of Sag Harbor, New York. Mr Havens became one of the 
financiers of northern California and a partner of picturesque ““Borax”’ Smith. At one 
time he owned the hills of the East Bay — these hills of the ““Golden West,” bare save 
for the scrub oaks in the hollows, and he missed the woods of the East so much that 
between the years 1898 and 1903 he planted two million trees— eucalyptus, Monterey 
pine, and acacia. So much for an Easterner’s contribution to this corner of the Golden 
West! 

But the real attractions for a “‘liturgical”’ artist in and about San Francisco were 
the Church of Corpus Christi in Piedmont and the Chapel in the Dominican College 
at San Rafael. The architects of the Piedmont church, Messrs Blanchard and Maher, 
are to be congratulated on their solution of a rather difficult topographical problem 
and this explains the rather curious fagade illustrated on page 29. The interior is a 
delight to the eye, and the general arrangement of the sanctuary and of the altar — 
designed and executed by the Monterey Guild — should be an object lesson for a 
pastor about to build a new church or to alter an old one. Incidentally I am told that 
this little church attracts many who are not regular parishioners. After all, the long- 
suffering ‘‘people” are quite able to appreciate something well done. I would like to 
point out the fallacy. of an old excuse brought forward so often by many. It runs some- 
thing like this: “Of course, you and I (the pastor, the architect, the decorator, the 
donor even), appreciate fine things and we would like to see our sanctuaries and altars 
properly built, but the people may not understand.” What a world of snobbishness is con- 
tained in that statement! The best answer is ““Try it and see what happens!” In the 
Chapel of the Dominican College at San Rafael I was delighted to see the altar with 
its dossal and recently installed tester, illustrated on page 18. Our readers will recall 
that this work was awarded second prize in the remodeling competition sponsored by 
Lrrurcica Arts and reported in our last issue. We suggest that our readers compare 
the illustration on page 141 of this last issue with that shown on page 18 of the present 
number. The new canopy was designed by Mr Warren Charles Perry, architect, in 
collaboration with Miss Charlton Fortune, director of the Monterey Guild. Another 
pleasant surprise was in store for me in Piedmont. Some months before I left New 
York, we received a letter from one of our members, Miss Micaela Martinez; it is 
printed on page 54. I met Miss Martinez and saw her paintings. Her work shows a 
certain exuberance and realism that may be questioned to-day, but I fancy that 
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adaptability is one of Miss Martinez’s virtues, and this characteristic, joined with a 
deep love of her subject and a desire to learn, is an indication that she is a young 
Catholic artist whose progress will bear watching. . 

In and near San Francisco I was privileged to lecture in the following colleges and 
seminaries: San Francisco College for Women, The Dominican College at San Rafael, 
The Motherhouse and Novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy, Burlingame, Newman Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, Saint Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park. 

In Monterey I finally became acquainted with the craftsmen who compose the 
Monterey Guild, and I need only say that all of them should be patronized as much as 
possible. Under the direction of the inimitable and indefatigable Charlton Fortune, 
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these craftsmen have been executing excellent work in wrought iron, brass, wood, 
fabrics, etc. They are not an “arty”? group, but merely good craftsmen doing good and 
honest work. I should like to see more of their work in California churches and 
elsewhere. 

Those who have visited Monterey need not be told of the scenic beauties along 
the coast. One spot in particular is worth a trip of many miles to see — the Cypress 
Point golf club. Those unromantic souls who scorn scenery may be gladdened by the 
curious sounds uttered by the sea lions who loll around on the rocky shore, sounds 
akin to the mournful tune of a Paris taxi horn. 

Through the kindness of a friend with a car I had the opportunity to visit most of 
the California Missions. The Old Mission at Santa Barbara is probably the most 
complete of all and was recently restored by Mr Ross Montgomery, architect, under 
the direction of the Reverend Augustine Hobrecht, O.F.M. The San Juan Capistrano 
Mission is picturesque, and much credit for a great deal of the work of restoration 
belongs to the Right Reverend John Sullivan — pastor at the mission from 1910 to 
1933. Monsignor Sullivan died July 12, 1933. If all those in charge of the Missions had 
the same sense of responsibility as was evidenced here and at Santa Barbara, all would 
be well. But what can be said of the restoration at San Luis Obispo, or of the fake wall 
surfaces at San Miguel or of the gothic [?] ceiling in San Gabriel, near Los Angeles? 
I fancy that there are questions of parochial jurisdiction that militate at present 
against a codrdinated plan of upkeep and gradual restoration of these California Mis- 
sions, but I may express the hope that some sort of central control and supervision be 
exercised in the matter, if only to see to it that these old structures are not spoiled and 
defaced by unintelligent meddling. These buildings are really a part of our national 
and religious heritage. 

In Montecito, near Santa Barbara, is the new church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, also designed by Mr Ross Montgomery, with Mr William Mullay as associate 
architect; it is illustrated on page 28. The detail of the elaborate reredos is amusingly 
interesting and indicates an intelligent feeling for a restrained and well controlled 
baroque. This type of style may be one of the few in which the elaborate fabric ar- 
rangement above the tabernacle can be condoned. Credit is due Messrs Austin of Los 
Angeles and Mass of Santa Monica for the interior decorations, and to the Cochran- 
Izant Company of Los Angeles, who manufactured the silver tabernacle, illustrated on 
page 26, the sanctuary lamp, altar crucifix, and candlesticks. Mention should likewise 
be made of the lighting fixtures and frames for the Stations of the Cross. These were 
made of repoussé tin by the Spanish Chest of Sante Fé, New Mexico, under the 
supervision of the architects. 


FURTHER down the coast is another spot that can well vie with Monterey for scenic 
beauty — La Jolla. I mention this here not because I wish to be a mouthpiece for its 
Chamber of Commerce, but because asmall church is being built there by Mr Carleton 
Winslow of Los Angeles, and because the sanctuary fittings are to be executed by the 
Monterey Guild, and, finally, because all will be done under the sympathetic and 
watchful eye of a very good friend of the Liturgical Arts Society, Dr Jesse Albert Locke. 
I saw a perspective sketch of this small church and the result augurs well if we base it 
on the past achievements of Mr Winslow. The pastor, Reverend Thomas McNamara, 
can rest assured that he is in safe hands. 
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OLD MISSION AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, RECENTLY RECONSTRUCTED 
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OLD MISSION AT CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. THE LOW BUILDINGS AT THE LEFT ARE RECENT 
ADDITIONS. (BELOW, RIGHT) TOWER OF OLD MISSION AT CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. (BELOW, 
LEFT) REREDOS IN MISSION, SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA 
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OLD MISSION AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, SHOWING A PORTION OF OUTER ARCADE. 
(BELOW) SAN LUIS REY MISSION, CALIFORNIA 
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FIRST PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, DESIGNED 

BY H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE AND ROBERT 
MCLAUGHLIN, ARCHITECTS 


SILVER TABERNACLE IN CHURCH OF OUR 
LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL, MONTECITO, 
CALIFORNIA. EXECUTED BY THE COCHRAN- 
IZANT COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S CHURCH, NORTH SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIFORNIA, DESIGNED BY HARRY 
J. DEVINE, ARCHITECT. THE OLD RECTORY 
WAS REMODELED AND JOINED TO THE 
NEW CHURCH BY MEANS OF AN ARCADE 


SANCTUARY IN SAINT JOSEPH’S CHURCH, 

NORTH SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. STONE 

CRUCIFIX MODELED BY MISS HELEN 
PHILEIPS 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL, MONTECITO, CALI- 
FORNIA. DESIGNED BY ROSS MONTGOMERY, ARCHITECT 
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FACADE OF CORPUS CHRISTI CHURCH, PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA. N. K. BLANCHARD AND E. J. 
MAHER, ARCHITECTS 
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ALTAR IN CORPUS CHRISTI CHURCH, PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA. DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY THE MONTEREY GUILD. THIS GUILD ALSO EXECUTED THE 
TABERNACLE, CRUCIFIX, CANDLESTICKS, DOSSAL, AND TESTER. (LEFT) POLY- 
CHROMED BAS RELIEF DESIGNED AND CARVED BY RAYMOND PUCCINELLI 
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Back to Los Angeles, where I lectured at Loyola High School and also at the 
Preparatory Seminary. At the seminary it was my pleasure to speak to about sixty 
priests of the archdiocese and a number of architects. His Excellency Archbishop 
Cantwell did me the honor of introducing me to this most unusual audience — at 
least for a layman. Nor can I forget the fact that Dr Jesse Albert Locke sponsored the 
lecture. ‘Then en route to Denver by way of Death Valley, Boulder Dam, and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, in the car and under the expert guidance of the Right Reverend John — 
Crowley, pastor at Lone Pine, California. I cannot here attempt a scenic description 
of the wonders of nature, when untouched by man, in this section of the country. 
Those who wish it can read J. B. Priestley’s Midnight on the Desert. But I do wish to 
express here an idea that occurred to me as I was rolling along through the desert — 
from Los Angeles to Furnace Creek Inn in Death Valley. Would it not be possible to 
have a Way of the Cross in the desert, culminating in a small church near the Furnace 
Creek Inn, particularly since this splendid hotel and its unusual location is attracting 
so many people? It seems to me that this plan would appeal to a great number of 
tourists who travel through the desert, and it should not be difficult to obtain the 
necessary funds. The church could be built of native stone and other indigenous ma- 
terial; it could be frescoed, even on the exterior, and have a small spire as a beacon for 
the traveler. Is this merely a dream? 

In Denver, thanks to the kindness of Bishop Vehr, I lectured to the seminarians in 
the chapel of the seminary. While talking there, I thought again of an idea that had 
occurred to me before when lecturing in seminaries. If only the curriculum in our 
seminaries allowed for codrdinated courses in the history of art and architecture in 
their relation to the Liturgy. These courses could be given by groups of architects to 
supplement the existing courses by the professors of Liturgy. The great need at present 
is to show that the liturgical movement is not an ‘“‘arty” movement, but may be likened 
to a stream; on one side we have art — on the other music. But the stream itself is the 
Liturgy, and it is this which dictates the character of strength, dignity, purity, and con- 
trolled richness in both art and music. 

About thirty miles from Saint Louis, at O’Fallon, is the Motherhouse and Noviti- 
ate of the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, where Father Martin B. Hellriegel has 
worked wonders for the liturgical revival merely by doing what “should be done.” I 
recommend a visit to O’Fallon to those artists, architects, and others who do not yet 
understand or who believe that all this is merely ‘‘art nonsense.” They would also see 
wonderful vestments being made by a group of the nuns. O’Fallon is surely a centre to 
be reckoned with, and I welcome this opportunity to bear my tribute. 


FINALLY a stop at Cincinnati to give an informal report to one of our directors, the 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas. His Excellency has ever been ready with advice 
and assistance, and I sincerely hope that the work of the Liturgical Arts Society and 
the influence of its magazine will become more widely recognized by the hierarchy, 
because such work can hardly be based on firmer foundations than that of our bishops. 
Ours is a part of the work of the Church in this country. 

While chatting about sundry matters with a friend in California, the suggestion 
was made that the patrons of the liturgical revival might well be found in Exodus 
31, 1-11. Here is the text: 
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And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 

Behold, I have called by name Beseleel the son of Uri the son of Hur of the tribe of Juda, 

And I have filled him with the spirit of God, with wisdom and understanding, and knowl- 
edge in all manner of work. 

To devise whatsoever may be artificially made of gold, and silver, and brass, 

Of marble, and precious stones, and variety of wood. 

And I have given him for his companion Ooliab the son of Achisamech of the tribe of Dan. 
And I have put wisdom in the heart of every skilful man, that they may make all things 
which I have commanded thee, 

The tabernacle of the covenant, and the ark of the testimony, and the propitiatory that is 
over it, and all the vessels of the tabernacle, 

And the table and the vessels thereof, the most pure candlestock with the vessels thereof, 
and the altars of incense, 

And of holocaust, and all their vessels, the laver with its foot, 

The holy vestments in the ministry for Aaron the priest, and for his sons, that they may 
execute their office about the sacred things: 

The oil of unction, and the incense of spices in the sanctuary, all things which I have com- 
manded thee, shall they make. 


“BESELEEL AND OOLIAB” BY JEAN CHARLOT 
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The Social Mission of the Liturgy 
The Reverend Joun LAFarce, S.J. 


‘THE QUESTION of the social mission of the Liturgy is at the heart of the Catholic 
synthesis of life. It concerns the manner in which the High-Priestly Action of the Re- 
deemer overflows into the action of each member of His Body. It implies that we 
realize in worship and life the corporate nature of the Church. As Pope Pius x1 says in 
his recent Encyclical to the Bishops of Germany: “To-day We earnestly repeat: it is 
not enough to be counted a member of the Church of God. One must also be a living 
member of this Church — in spirit and in truth.”’ And he adds the weighty words: 
‘A Christianity that enters into itself and all its members, that strips off all mere out- 
ward show and worldliness, that takes the Commandments of God seriously, and 
proves itself in love of God and active love of one’s neighbor, can and must be the 
pattern and leader to a world sick to its very heart and seeking for support and guid- 
ance, if unspeakable misfortune and a cataclysm far beyond all imagination is not to 
burst over it.” 


THE SOCIAL mission of the Liturgy, the Church worshiping, is part of the social 
mission of the Church as a whole. The Church’s social mission is exercised in each of 
its several characteristic functions. In its magisterial office, it is easy to see how the 
Church promotes the social welfare of mankind. As a teacher, the Church proclaims 
those principles that must be recognized if human society is to endure; it denounces 
social evil and encourages social good. 

In the pastoral office of the Church, its spiritual government, it is likewise easy to 
see how it exerts a direct influence upon the social organism. As a perfect, self-con- 
tained society directed to the promotion of the spiritual welfare of mankind, the 
Church is not a mere interior union of hearts and minds. It is a visible fact, a true 
sociological phenomenon. As a visible organization, with a recognized system of gov- 
ernment, the Church moulds definite and permanent human institutions. 

Some of these are natural institutions arising from the inseparable conditions of 
man’s natural existence. Such are the family and the state. On these the Church 
leaves a certain impress which completely transforms them, giving them an entirely 
different relationship to the individual’s duties and freedom. 

Certain human institutions are accidental in their origins, arising from historic 
causes, not from man’s essential nature, such as the guilds of the Middle Ages, or the 
Christian trades unions of our own times. But here again the Church has left her im- 
press as a teacher and spiritual director or governor of human affairs. | 

Finally, certain institutions the Church creates out of its own inner life. They are 
characteristic of the scheme established by the Divine Founder for the spiritual regen- 
eration of the world. Such are the parish; the hierarchical organization of the entire 
Christian body culminating in the Papacy; the religious community, monastic or 
mendicant; the Christian confraternity; the mission. These ecclesiastical institutions 
profoundly influence the natural institutions of the family and the state; they influ- 
ence also accidental institutions in the temporal sphere. Our representative system of 
government, for instance, is reputed to owe its origin to the representative assemblies 
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of the mendicant orders of the Middle Ages. Our minor political divisions with their 
internal administration stem from the traditional Catholic parish. Our juridical 
systems, common and civil alike, were developed under the guiding influence of the 
Canon Law of the Church. Her mission foundations were the cradle of many modern 
governments. 

So intertwined are the Church’s various types of influence upon human society, 
influence mediate through institutions and immediate through precept or exhortation, 
that it would be impossible to disentangle the innumerable threads. 


II 


IN all this complex creative process, the Church in its teaching and pastoral capacity 
does not work independently of its worship but together with it. Many ecclesiastical 
institutions arose directly from the demands of Christian worship, such as the parish 
and the more liturgical types of religious community. All institutions that the Church 
has created or affected are affected or created by its official worship, in one manner or 
another. In so far as society, in turn, is affected by these institutions, the liturgy brings 
its indirect influence to bear through them upon society. 

The liturgy works directly in threefold manner upon the actions of man, and so 
upon social groups of the various types mentioned. 

(1) Sharing the Church’s wider magisterium, the liturgy has its own magisterial or 
teaching function. Her rites instruct, her ceremonies symbolize doctrinal truths as well 
as historic events in the life of the Saviour and His followers that move us to love, 
loyalty, compassion, penance, and other virtues. The liturgy speaks to us through the 
voice of the Scriptures repeated for our benefit; through saintly authors and composers 
whose words are incorporated in the liturgical functions. 

But the liturgy’s magisterium does not concern solely the individual’s relationship 
to his God. It also instructs in the social virtues. Hymns, lessons, and communal ac- 
tions teach social justice and social charity. The fundamental principles of the social 
order, the dignity of the human person, is taught in the most solemn and moving way, 
by clothing poor human flesh with a Divine dignity, and entrusting to human hands 
the inmost Mysteries of Christ’s Redemption. : . 

The simplest and commonest of liturgical acts, the Sign of the Cross, is itself a 
summary of Christian sociology. By the Sign of the Cross the Christian invests Christ. 
He proclaims the unity of all races and conditions and nations of mankind as children 
of one Father. This brief rite reveals, through the lesson of the Cross, the price that the 
Divine Word places upon the individual person, and the part each person is called to 
play in the regeneration of the human race. And it preaches the charity of the Holy 
Spirit as the source of all progress in time and eternity. 

(2) The liturgy shares also the governing and organizing offices of the Church. 
Liturgical worship is organized worship. In its very essence it is the expression of a 
corporate mystery, of the fellowship of all redeemed souls in Christ. Hence it is impossible 
for any group to observe the liturgy of the Church over any considerable period and 
not to experience in some way or other the influence of its distinctively communal 
character. 

: (3) But the essential element in the liturgy’s social mission is neither in organiza- 
tion, nor exposition, it is in the creation, through participation in the M [ystery itself, of the 
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social man, of a living member of Christ’s Body, a living branch in the Saviour’s Vine. 

This work of creating the social man, in the Christian sense, is accomplished from 
within, through the silent growth of the Christ-life implanted at Baptism, nourished by 
the Holy Eucharist, sealed with the special commission of the Holy Spirit in Con- 
firmation, imparted for special needs and for special states of life in the sacraments of 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. Through the Church’s liturgical 
service of praise and prayer, the Christ-life achieves its articulate expression. 

Hence the action of the Christ-life itself, imparted in the liturgy, is the ultimate 
answer to our question as to the liturgy’s social mission. By forming Christ in us, the 
liturgy forms the social Christ not in the repugnant and socialistic sense of centering the 
individual’s moral life in the social organism; but of fulfilling most perfectly one’s own, 
individual destiny through union with one’s brethren in the Oneness of Christ. 


A SECOND question, then, arises. If the liturgy, from its very nature, should exert so 
profound an influence, direct and indirect, upon human social conduct, why in point 
of fact do we not infrequently find a divorce between the two? 

The anomalous thing in our age and nation is that the integral outward observ- 
ance of the liturgy comes to be identified with some sort of escape from association with 
the multitude. It appeals to the recondite, to the fastidious, to the lover of tradition. 

Certain good souls will take up enthusiastically for the promotion of the liturgy, 
while still maintaining very precise compartments in their pattern of conduct, admit- 
ting of no contamination from the communal spirit. 

The reverse, alas, is also true. Some of the noblest apostles of social charity and 
social justice that I have met are oblivious to any formal recognition of the liturgy as a 
factor in their spiritual life, however much of its spirit they may implicitly adopt. 
Certainly they walk cheerfully roughshod over its outward vesture of communal 
praise and prayer. Or if they admire it from a distance, they do not take it seriously asa 
direct inspiration for their life of sacrifice. 

Such contradictions are no argument against the social influence of the liturgy. 
They are assignable to definite causes, and illustrate an inevitable lag, such as is always 
found in human conduct when supernatural ideals have become affected to a certain 
extent by the atmosphere of naturalism. Human inertia leans easily upon one or the 
other side of the picture. It takes great energy and tremendous faith to see the whole 
and live up to it. : 

But these misunderstandings are none the less to be deplored. Says Father James 
E. O’Mahoney, O.M. Cap., in Orate Fratres for May 16, 1937: “If the liturgy cannot 
permeate life as a whole, then it were vain to hope for a resurgence in our midst of a 
Christian spirit.” 


WHERE THESE inconsistencies are found, their cause may be traced to one or more 
of three principal factors: to the spiritual state of the individual; the defective organiza- 
tion of society; or to accidental features of the liturgy itself. If the liturgy is to be restored 
to its rightful place as the most dynamic of all forces for the reconstruction of society, 
much study and effort will need to be expended upon each of these three lines. 

(1) The individual’s state is characteristic of our time. Jacques Maritain deplores 
the substitution in our standard of values, social and personal, of action for being. Our 
usual question is not what a man is, but what he does; and the doing is measured by the 
quantitative standards of visible, external products. 
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For the liturgy to affect our personal lives, and not be a mere pious spectacle for 
the sublimer senses to enjoy, demands co6peration on our part through prayer and 
contemplation. It demands intellectual effort. It places upon us certain ascetic require- 
ments. For the liturgy has its penitential side. No prolonged liturgical act is wholly 
agreeable to the flesh; some of it is a severe trial, and special circumstances of illness, 
climate, etc., can add to the burden. The Divine Office of the Church has throughout 
a penitential character, particularly when it is chanted in choir. In many popular 
devotions the penitential aspects have become divorced from the liturgical, as in the 
case of the Stations of the Cross, and the liturgical, or semi-liturgical, from the peni- 
tential, as in the Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. The strictly liturgical 
actions of the Church contain a happy blending of punishment and reward, a wise 
provision for our guilty, but faint-hearted souls. ! 

The liturgy expresses itself in our lives primarily by what we are in preference to 
what we do. If we are other Christs, if the Christ-life has permeated our being, the path 
is open for the Holy Spirit to inspire us to the right sort of doing: the Spirit will breathe 
where He listeth, and make us really doers of the Word, doing the Truth in charity. 
Our action will be genuine action, part of the great Action of Our Lord Himself, not a 
mere activity. 

The problem of social action, in other words, is solved by solving the problem of 
social being. But that re-creation of the social being in man, in the Christian sense, is 
the result not of a mere picking and choosing of agreeable outward forms of the liturgy 
—a hymn here, a decoration there — but of a truly liturgical life in which penance 
and contemplative prayer have a generous part. 

(2) The social mission of the liturgy presupposes also a certain amount of order 
in the sphere of natural social relations, if it is to attain its maximum influence. It assumes 
that those who observe its communal practices already enjoy a certain degree of 
natural unity, through common earthly as well as a common supernatural interest. It 
works by the free consent of free agents, not by regimentation and mass psychology. 

An example of this is found by comparing different types of Catholic parishes. In 
certain Catholic parishes there exists a natural as well as an ecclesiastical community. 
Parish boundaries correspond to a given territory: a village, a section, an island, or a 
peninsula, a political unit. Their type of economic activity may be such as to draw 
them naturally together. This is one of the advantages of a well-organized country 
parish, where all are engaged in or around the kindred occupation of agriculture. 
Agriculture itself, with its intimate observance of the seasons, corresponding to the 
calendar of the Church, and its visible dependence upon Divine Providence, has a 
certain inward relationship with the life of the liturgy that cannot be claimed by less 
earthbound types of occupation. 

When natural unity of territory is combined with kinship of natural occupation, 
you have conditions greatly favoring the development of a parish liturgical life. In such 
an atmosphere, the connection between the codperative enterprise and the liturgy can 
be realized. Economic, recreational, charitable, cultural, and liturgical life harmoni- 
ously blend under the guidance of a zealous and self-sacrificing parish priest, and the 
parish becomes one great family in the Father’s house. 

In the urban parish, the lack of a natural unity of territory as well as of unity in 
temporal interests may be made up for by the ingenuity and zeal of the pastor, the 
devotion and fine spirit of the parishioners; and there are plenty of noble examples to 
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illustrate. But the obstacles are there, and the liturgy’s efficacy is best judged by its 
operation under favorable, not under unfavorable, circumstances. The splendidly 
housed city congregation, with its highly paid choir, superb church fabric, and elo- 
quent preachers, is not as advantageously situated for the exemplifying of the social 
mission of the liturgy as some little country parish where nature and grace conspire to 
unite souls around the altar, or a unified industrial group such as the parish at Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania, recently described in LirurcicAL ARTS. 

But the preference for a natural unity and homogeneity in the liturgically minded 
parish should not cause us to overlook the fact that the finest flowers of the liturgy’s 
social mission are seen in the union of the naturally disparate as well as the naturally 
sympathetic elements in a parish. Over-insistence upon racial or cultural, or national 
or linguistic conformity in parish life has led to some of the most harmful violations of 
ordinary justice and charity in our Catholic life that this country has seen. A principle, 
fruitful when applied in a positive and constructive sense, can do untold harm when 
misused in the interests of human pride, prejudice, and un-Christian susceptibilities. 

The author’s own most cherished memory is that of ten years spent in serving a 
small country parish made up of three different groups of people separated by two 
sharp divergencies. Those who were of the same race were divided by two different 
languages, not to speak of church customs and ancient traditions; those who spoke the 
same language were of two different racial groups. Yet I would challenge anyone to 
show me a parish more united, more clinging to one another’s company than this 
little flock of some forty or fifty families; and that union perseveres happily to this day. 

(3) The perfection of the liturgy in its essence, as the prayer of Christ Himself in 
His Church, in its outward vesture, as the work of the Holy Spirit inspiring the finest 
creations of human thought and emotion, is not inconsistent with accidental imperfec- 
tions attaching to the outward form and structure. Nor is the profound respect of the 
Church for tradition and antiquity as to these accidents, even when they seem to have 
no apparent devotional or practical justification, out of harmony with certain modifi- 
cations called for by changes in human conditions through the ages. 

In some of the Oriental Christian rites, the social mission of the liturgy is inter- 
fered with by their excessive length. A liturgical service that runs from six to eight 
hours, during which the people must remain standing, as is the case with some of the 
Jacobite observances, or even two or more hours, as with some of the Byzantine 
Masses, is a strain on human patience and nerves that modern man does not readily 
endure. In the United States in particular, the cumbrous and lengthy character of 
some of the Eastern Rite services is apt to outweigh with modern American youth the 
real beauty and simplicity of their wording and the abundant opportunity they offer 
for outward participation in the liturgy. Babe 

Various European liturgists are urging that the Latin language is one of the major 
obstacles to the spread of the liturgical spirit in the non-Latin peoples of Europe and 
other continents. The difficulty of a Latin liturgy, they maintain, is many times in- 
creased in certain mission countries, particularly in countries like China, whose man- 
ner of thought and expression is radically different from that of the Western world. 

While the gravest kind of objections would militate against departing from the 
use of Latin in the parts of the Mass or other services which are recited more or less 
privately by the priest, such as the prayers of the Canon, or in the formulae of the 
sacraments, it has been suggested that certain concessions made for historical reasons 
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to some of the Eastern European countries with regard to the use of the vernacular 
might be extended, not for historical, but for urgent missionary, or apostolic reasons to 
other nations that find the liturgical spirit seriously impeded by the Latin language. 

This is noticeably evident in the matter of the chant, which is the Church’s wate 
appointed method for the faithful to participate directly in the liturgy of the Mass an 
Office. Were the language problem not so much in evidence, nine-tenths of the 
trouble in achieving congregational participation in the Church’s chant would 
disappear. 

The mere mention of this matter opens up so wide a field of discussion that I here 
barely indicate it. Whatever be the rights and wrongs of particular proposals, the 
general truth remains that the social mission of the liturgy is conditioned not only by 
the state of the individual himself, by the state of the social organism in which the 
liturgy operates, but also by accidental circumstances of the liturgy’s own outward 
form. These accidental circumstances therefore, cannot be neglected, for it is by their 
means that the physical and mental participation of the Faithful in the liturgy is 
actually conditioned. 

Another of these accidental circumstances is the lack of correlation frequently ex-. 
perienced between the liturgical calendar with its Feasts and ferias, and the Mass actu- 
ally celebrated upon week-days; something that causes no considerable perplexity to 
the liturgically-minded Faithful. 


IF WE have a genuine love for the liturgy, we can hardly leave these matters to 
chance, and comfortably wave aside the inconsistency between liturgical faith and 
social practice. If our worship is genuine during the formal service of the Church, its 
communal character will be carried over into our daily lives. We shall worship not as 
men who perform a temporary function, like the Indian prayer-makers, but as men 
who are what before God we profess ourselves to be. 

There is no magic formula to achieve and stabilize this unity of life and liturgy, so 
ardently to be desired. Recent development of the codperative movement helps to 
point the way to it. As said Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., at the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference in Fargo, North Dakota, last October, the codperative movement “‘needs 
the help and the inspiration of the liturgical movement, and it necessarily means that 
the liturgical movement, under pain of remaining sterile, needs to flower out into 
ever-increasing Christian co6peration in all the things of life.’’ But in this matter of 
unity, “the essential is never achieved once and for all. It always needs to be renewed 
like a gushing fountain of water ever clean and fresh. If the essential ceases to be such in 
act, if it loses its active function of assimilation, it ceases really to be, and life’s mag- 
nificent unity gives way to the spawning of inferior organisms.” ! 

In the interest of this essential unity of our Catholic life in its relations to God and 
to man the liturgical movement necessarily seeks to remove all that hinders the social 
mission of the liturgy. 


1A. Richard: La Mystique de Unité. Revue Apologétique, November, 1936. 
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LIFE OF JESUS. By Frangois Mauriac. Translated 
by Julie Kernan. Illustrated by George Buday. New 
York. Longmans. $2.50. 


THIS BOOK has received extravagant praise 
from Catholic reviewers and has also been un- 
fairly criticized. Some have hailed it as an epoch- 
making work, as the most important life of Christ 
written in modern times, while others have found 
fault with it on the score that it distorts the tradi- 
tional portrait of Christ. If we are to reach a sober 
appreciation of the merits of this book, it would 
be wise to tread the via media between two ex- 
tremes, not because of fear of offending either 
group or of offending the author, but because 
compromise in this particular case seems to be the 
only fair method of reaching a definite conclusion. 

If the publishers of the English translation had 
inserted the author’s preface to the second French 
edition immediately after the preface to the first 
edition, the reader would have the advantage of 
knowing that he is not reading a true account of 
the life of Christ, but a very personal and indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of the life of the God- 
Man. “‘After having received so many articles 
and so many letters,” writes Mauriac in the 
second preface (p. 251), “I do not doubt that if 
I have deformed Christ, I have at least made light 
and shadow play upon him in accordance with 
my own obscure preferences. I have stressed those 
things which correspond to my own preoccupations.” 
(Italics mine.) 

If such be the avowed purpose of the book, the 
author has succeeded admirably well in writing 
an inspiring apologia pro vita sua, but has failed to 
portray the true life of Christ. He has given us a 
beautiful account of the faith that is in him, but 
we doubt that he will be able to convince those he 
has left behind that they must become his own 
followers, as he himself had become a follower of 
Christ. As a protestation of Catholic faith and as 
open acknowledgement of passionate love of 
Christ, the book has no equal in modern litera- 
ture. This is the reason why we might like the 
book and yet not feel inclined to accord it a place 
of honor among lives of Jesus. 
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“All efforts to minimize the human elements 
in Him,” says Mauriac, “violate my deepest in- 
stincts.” (p. 254.) In emphasizing the human 
element in Christ’s personality, has Mauriac 
remained true to Christian tradition, or has he dis- 
figured and distorted the true portrait of the 
Christ of the gospels? — that is the main question. 
There is no other way of testing the genuineness of 
Mauriac’s portrait than by tradition. Tradition 
preceded the gospels and, in all essentials, re- 
mained unchanged after the gospels had been 
written. 

The traditional portrait of Christ on the pages 
of the New Testament neither obscures His di- 
vinity nor minimizes His humanity. The Evan- 
gelists picture Him as man, in all things alike to 
His human brothers except sin. Even Saint Paul, 
who shows such passionate love for the glorified 
Christ in heaven, never forgets that that same 
Christ had the form of a slave while sojourning 
upon earth. Christian literature of the first three 
centuries reéchoes the teaching of the Evangelists 
and of the apostolic letters. 

A change took place in the fourth century, after 
the condemnation of Arianism. The divine dignity 
of Christ had to be emphasized against Arius and 
his followers, who had degraded Christ to the level 
of a mere creature, and this very insistence on a 
vital dogma of faith gave rise in the succeeding 
centuries to the tendency to exalt the divine ele- 
ment at the expense of the human. The whole 
trend of theological development is epitomized 
as it were in the change of the ancient pre-Arian 
doxology, Gloria Patri per Filium in Spiritu Sancto, 
into the post-Arian Gloria Patri et Filio et Sprritut 
Sancto. As a result of this change in theological 
approach there was real danger that Christians 
would look upon Christ only as God, who appeared 
to men for the sole purpose of receiving homage 
and to impart to them the knowledge of the way 
that leads to life and happiness beyond the grave. 
The mediatorial position of Christ as man, as the 
way to the Father, was somewhat obscured, and 
undue emphasis was laid on his consubstantiality 
with the first person of the Blessed Trinity. That 
same tendency is expressed at the present time in 
popular devotional books which with more elo- 
quence and sentimental piety than theological 
precision speak of Christ as the Deity Who is 
offended by our sins and pleased by our love and 
service. The Liturgy of the Church, on the other 
hand, leaves us in no doubt that Christ as man is 
the Mediator through whom creatures may be 
united with their Creator and earthly and carnal 
men may participate in the life of God and thus in 
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this world have a foretaste of the life of glory in 
the world to come. The purpose of the Incarna- 
tion was the unification of mankind in the Man- 
Christ and through Christ with God. This thought, 
so fundamental to Catholicism, occupies a second- 
ary place in much of our devotional literature, 
in which the cross occupies the central position, 
not so much as the efficacious symbol of the sal- 
vation of the world (as indeed it is), but rather as 
proof of the enormity of sin and of human ingrati- 
tude. Catholic truth is always deformed if one 
aspect is stressed at the expense of the other. 

Now without trying to read our own thoughts 
into Mauriac’s Life of Jesus, and without quoting 
passages after passages in which, in our opinion, 
Mauriac displays a lack of knowledge of true 
Catholic doctrine, let us take him at his own word. 
“To this tendency [the tendency to minimize the 
human element in Christ],’’ he writes (p. 254), 
‘‘must be attributed my obstinacy in preferring to 
the visage of Christ as King, of a triumphant 
Messiah, that humble and tortured face of the 
man in the inn at Emmaus recognized by Rem- 
brandt’s pilgrims when the bread was broken — 
our brother covered with wounds, our God.” 
Is this highly individualistic approach to the 
study of Christ really Catholic? Does it differ 
much from the approach of sentimental piety? 
The psychologist who, like Mauriac, is also an 
artist may succeed in painting word-pictures which 
are beautiful, but are they objectively true? 
Has Mauriac succeeded in freeing the Christ of 
the gospels from the sentimental and pietistic 
dross that has accumulated in the course of 
centuries? No one can honestly say that he did, 
for in reality he has only substituted his own 
particular brand of sentimentality, the “realistic,” 
“masculine” brand, for the sentimentality of 
Papini. In fact with his “obscure preferences” 
and “preoccupations” Mauriac is wholly unfitted 
for the task of giving a true account of the life of 
Christ. As Pére Lagrange points out in the article 
he contributed to the July issue of Revue Biblique 
of last year, the right to interpret the Christ of the 
gospels to the modern man belongs in the first 
place to biblical scholars; they alone are least 
likely to inject their personal prejudices into an 
objective study of the historical Christ. 

The Christ portrayed by Mauriac is stubborn, 
irritated, brusque, tortured, a revolutionary, an 
agitator. A little scholarly science, a little knowl- 
edge of scientific criticism would have saved 
Mauriac from mixing too much black with his 
colors. His word pictures almost remind us of the 
wood-cuts which the translator has chosen for the 


English edition. (I confess that I am no judge of 
art, but if the wood-cut on page gI is art, then I 
am proud of being classed among the uninitiated. 
The illustration on page 180 reminds me of the 
pictures of prehistoric men that adorn the pages 
of books on anthropology. And who can say that 
the wood-cut on page 215 really fits into a Life of 
Jesus, despite the halo around the woman’s head?) 

The most serious defect of Mauriac’s study of 
Christ is its failure to lay more stress on the most 
important message of Christ to his contemporaries, 
a message that is mentioned on every page of the 
synoptic gospels. A prophet cannot be separated 
from his prophecy, nor can a divine messenger — 
such as Christ was — be isolated from his mes- 
sage. A teacher’s character is revealed in the 
teachings he delivers to his disciples. And what is 
the most important message which Christ deliv- 
ered to his contemporaries? What was the kernel 
of the glad tidings? The answer is found in the 
first chapter of Saint Mark’s Gospel. The evangel- 
ist tells us that Jesus, entering upon His public 
ministry, began to proclaim the establishment of 
a new social order, the creation of a new kingdom 
of God upon earth. ‘‘Jesus came into Galilee,” 
writes Saint Mark, “preaching the gospel of God 
and saying, ‘The fulness of time is come and the 
kingdom of God is nigh.’”? The kingdom which 
Christ was establishing during His public ministry 
was not wholly a kingdom within, as Mauriac 
seems to assume (page 166), a sway of God in the 
hearts of men, but also an external and visible 
kingdom, a society or church, eternally predes- 
tined by God to be the medium of men’s union 
with God. And it is here that Mauriac is more 
Protestant than Catholic. Will any Catholic 
scholar put the seal of approval on the following 
interpretation of Christ’s message: “It had al- 
ready come, this kingdom; it was interior, it was 
within ourselves; it was a renewal of the human 
person, the rebirth of each human being in par- 
ticular — the kingdom was the new man.”? The 
kingdom of Christ is all this and more than this. 
According to the teaching of the Church, Chris- 
tian life does not consist in the mere imitation of 
the divine model, nor in the mere union of the 
individual Christian with Christ, but consists 
rather in corporate or social life, that is, life in 
the supernatural society which Christ has estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving life to men. “I am 
come that men may have life, and have it abun- 
dantly.” (John x. 10.) Christ’s gospel was a social 
gospel and it had a social significance. It may 
sound rather strange, but it appears to us that 
Mauriac’s reaction to Loisy’s aberrations was a 
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return to the position of Harnack. We hold no 
brief for Abbé Loisy, but, after all, Loisy’s theory 
is much closer to truth than that of Harnack. 

Mauriac’s lack of scientific equipment for the 
study of the life of Jesus manifests itself in many 
other ways. What reason has he, for instance, to 
speak of Christ as irritated, impatient, vehement, 
furious, violent? Is it simply because that type of 
Christ appeals to the “modern man” who “feels 
the need of assurance that Jesus was a man like 
others, an agitator like many before him and 
many after?’ (p. 250.) Is it necessary to create a 
new Christ to convert the modern world? 

A little knowledge of rabbinical methods of 
religious instruction and a more thorough study 
of the gospels would have convinced Mauriac that 
Christ used a certain method of teaching, a method 
of progressive . self-revelation which. was _ best 
adapted to His audiences — the people at large 
and His own immediate disciples. The calm, 
gentle, meek, and humble Nazarene was often 
forced by circumstances to employ methods of 
instruction which we, living in the twentieth 
century, might easily interpret as brusque or 
harsh. 

‘An illustration may be in order here. After 
Peter’s profession of faith, “‘Jesus began to disclose 
to his disciples that he must needs depart from 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things . . . and be 
put to death, and on the third day rise again.” 
(Matthew xvi. 21.) The prince of the apostles 
chosen to be the rock foundation of Christ’s church 
was still ‘‘slow of heart’ to believe that the way to 
glory is the way of the cross, and, hence, he began 
to rebuke his Master saying, “‘God forbid, Lord! 
Never shall this befall Thee.” ‘“‘At first the Son 
of God did not seem to understand,’ writes 
Mauriac (p. 115), ‘“‘that these poor Semites were 
slow to accept something which after nineteen 
centuries is still held in abomination by the men of 
their race .. . Irritated by this reluctance to 
accept the truth, Jesus cried out: ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan; thou art a stumbling block to me, for 
thou heedest not the things of God, but the things 
of men.’”’ 

“The Son of God did not seem to understand,” 
“the Son of God was irritated.” Is it really neces- 
sary to interpret the exigencies of the teaching 
method as limitations of Christ’s knowledge or as 
signs of irritation? Could not Christ without irrita- 
tion have rebuked Peter for his lack of under- 
standing of his true mission in the world? The 
sharp rebuke of Peter could have been a salutary 
lesson for all of Christ’s disciples. Toward the 
close of Christ’s public ministry, the mother of 
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the sons of Zebedee kneeling at the feet of the 
Master said: ‘Command that these my two sons 
sit one on thy right hand and one on thy left in 
thy kingdom.” Commenting on this incident 
Mauriac writes: “‘A little while before the Son of 
Man might have rebuked the three irritably. But 
the time of denunciation was past.” (p. 182.) There 
is not a word of explanation in the whole book 
why the period of irritation and denunciation 
lasted about two years and a half and then sud- 
denly it stopped and after that Christ changed 
His ‘‘mannerisms.”’ Besides being a poor theolo- 
gian, Mauriac is also a bad psychologist. 

Most unusual, too, are his reflections on the 
relations between Jesus and His mother. Under the 
caption, ‘“The Child in the midst of the Doctors,”’ 
we find these comments: ‘Yet did her Yeshua ever 
say kind words to her until just before the end, 
when he spoke to her from the height of the cross? 
. . . The child of twelve spoke to her without 
kindness . . . None of the words of Christ to his 
mother . . . (except the last) but show his hard 
independence of the woman... .” Here again 
Mauriac shows total disregard of Catholic tradi- 
tion. The following incident recorded by Saint 
Mark (iii. 32-35.) will serve to illustrate our 
point, ‘““There was a multitude sitting about him, 
and they say to him, ‘Behold, thy mother and 
thy brethren without are seeking thee.’ And 
answering he saith to them, ‘Who is my mother, 
and who are my brethren?’ And looking around 
upon them that sat around about him he saith, 
‘Behold my mother and my brethren! .. .” 
Does Christ’s reply disclose His “hard inde- 
pendence of the woman?” Is it not more reason- 
able to assume that this was Christ’s way of con- 
veying to His numerous disciples the vital truth 
that all earthly ties and affections must be subordi- 
nated to supernatural claims? The Son of God 
showed a divine indifference towards things which 
‘carnal’? men regard as essential, but which the. 
“spiritual” man knows to be transitory and 
ephemeral. “‘At the resurrection,” said Christ, 
“they are neither to marry nor to be given in 
marriage, but they are all to be like angels in 
heaven.” (Matthew xxii. 30.) 

To the student of the life of Christ, it is of para- 
mount importance to make a thorough study of 
Christ’s principal message to the world, summed 
up in the Sermon on the Mount, and not to de- 
part from Christian tradition in his choice of 
colors for the portrait of the God-Man. With that 
Sermon and Christian tradition as his guides, he is 
not likely to commit the mistake of interpreting 
self-imposed restrictions of Christ’s teaching 
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method as limitations of knowledge or as peculi- 
arities of character. 

Mauriac has chosen a wholly individualistic 
approach to the study of the gospels, and that is 
the reason why his attempt to humanize Christ 
borders on the fanciful and grotesque. In our 
opinion the vision of Christ the gladiator, the 
fighter, the agitator will not waylay, “upon the 
road from Jerusalem to Damascus” “the thinkers 
among our own youth,” or those who never had 
the precious heritage of Christian faith. 

Again we repeat the book is a great success as a 
protestation of Catholic faith, but not as a genuine 
portrait of the Christ of the Gospels. J. c. G. 


CHURCH MUSIC IN HISTORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Winfred Douglas. New York. Scribner. 
$3.00. 


This admirable book of 272 pages, with an 
added 32 pages devoted to an unsurpassed bibli- 
ography and two complete indexes of subjects and 
proper names and of music, books, and texts, will 
be welcomed by the Catholic organist and choir- 
master, for it contains an immense amount of 
information that, hitherto, has only been accessible 
after much patient research. Brought into this one 
volume it will be of the utmost use to those who 
are interested in the liturgical renaissance. From 
many sources does this author glean his facts, all 
of which are relevant to sacred music, especially 
as defined by Pius x in the Motu Proprio. 

Canon Douglas (of Saint John’s Cathedral, 
Denver, Colorado) has written many books on 
this subject, to which he has devoted most of his 
life, while he is also well known in the secular 
world of music, especially with regard to the 
Schola Cantorum of New York. One of the 
founders of this society, which has had such a 
successful career, first under the late Kurt Schind- 
ler and now under Hugh Ross, he has steered it 
to its present enviable position. He is as well an 
Anglican divine of prominence. 

From “The Nature of Worship” to “A Century 
of Reform” he is thoroughly at home and knows 
full well whereof he speaks. Having spent two 
years at Solesmes, he is well versed in the ritual 
music of Holy Mother Church and has achieved 
marvellous results in this field. He is famed, too, 
for his numberless adaptations of English texts to 
these Latin melodies, which, when sung lightly 
and not belabored, have a charm that cannot be 
denied. With so many of our devotions in the 
vernacular, these have been found useful and 
effective. 


Canon Douglas is also an authority on the vari- 


ous schools of polyphony and on Russian sacred 
music, while he is a composer of no mean ability. 


His O esca viatorum for three male voices (H. W. 
Gray Company) is a gem of polyphony and well 
worth the attention of any Catholic choir that does 
not mind serious study and practice. 

From Temple worship through every Christian 
epoch he tells us plainly and concisely all that a 
church musician ought to know. This great work 
(and it is all that!) will be of much practical use 
to the real Magister Choralis. B. G. 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. By 7. N. Danzas. 
Translated from the French by Olga Bennigsen. New 
York. Sheed & Ward. $1.50. 


The views, doctrines, practices, opposing pol- 
icies, and conflicting jurisdictions that form the 
tragic situation of the Russian Church to-day are 
not explainable by any ready-made formula. They 
are not the result of an unbroken religious tradi- 
tion. They reflect centuries of contending religious 
and political forces, which only a patient and un- 
prejudiced mind can succeed in disentangling. 

J. N. Danzas has done an excellent work in 
describing many of the principal psychological 
and political factors that have been at work. 
Writing clearly and vigorously, she helps to pop- 
ularize some of the painstaking studies that are 
being carried on under Catholic auspices in the 
field of Russian and Near Eastern Church history 
in Rome, Lille, and elsewhere. Her wide and 
often brilliant survey makes a good companion to 
the authoritative historical summary The Russian 
Church, by Nicholas Brian-Chaninov (Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne). It is a rather unfortu- 
nate oversight that the first two works appearing 
on this subject in English from Catholic publishers 
should have identical titles. 

So accustomed are we to picture the growth of 
Christianity in Europe as springing from “the 
zeal of individual apostles, great missionaries, 
who, crucifix in hand, penetrated into dense for- 
ests to preach the Gospel to wild Teutonic war- 
riors” that it is difficult for us to conceive that 
Russia received her religion, as it were, ready- 
made, with a fully “organized and impressive 
hierarchy in whose wake came artists who pro- 
ceeded to build magnificent churches glittering 
with rich mosaics.” 

Russian Christianity, says Danzas, was “first 
and foremost an imposing rite, the ministers of 
which were respected but not loved.” To early 
pride of national life she traces the origin of two 
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principal currents of Russian spirituality: the 
peculiar appeal that the beauty of Christianity 
makes to the Russian religious soul; and the 
Russian tradition of turning for spiritual guidance 
“not to their shepherds but to monks and anchor- 
ites.” 

The affection of the Russian people for the 
beauty of their rite gave the rite itself an extraor- 
dinary tenacity and vitality in surviving human 
vicissitudes; since it was raised above the question 
of the intellectual or moral fitness of those who 
perpetuated it, and so persisted with a life of its 
own among the Russian people. The traditional 
reverence for monasticism offered popular re- 
ligion a lasting refuge from the devasting blight of 
political union between the Hierarchy and the 
State. But there were corresponding disadvan- 
tages. Satisfied by the mystical beauty of their 
worship, people and clergy felt little need for 
dogmatic or moral teaching beyond that con- 
tained in the Byzantine liturgy itself. Again, the 
very reverence for the monastic ideal placed it 
upon an “inaccessible peak far above every-day 
life.” 

Side by side with this exaltation of the mo- 
nastic state grew up that tolerance for sin which 
came to be so strongly rationalized and, as it were, 
spiritualized in Russian thought of modern times. 
The balance between natural morality and super- 
natural faith and its correlative, the Divine for- 
giveness, is a very delicate thing, sublimely 
outlined in the Gospels and developed by the 
moral teaching of Catholicism. The Russian 
people, as Wilbois points out, are naturally toler- 
ant and charitable, and have an ingrained concern 
about sin. Since they are deprived of systematic 
instruction in Christian fundamentals, it is not 
surprising that the curious contradiction should 
develop between religious faith and practice 
which has afforded an easy mark for the enemies 
of religion in our day. 

Far from being a spontaneous or “‘mass” evolu- 
tion, the course of Russian Christianity was 
influenced to an immense degree by outstanding 
individuals, as marked and dynamic in the 
Eastern Church as the Saint Bernards, the Saint 
Francises, or the Hilderbrands in the West. The 
ascetic Sergius, a sort of eastern Saint Bernard or 
Saint Norbert, who was the founder of the re- 
formed Studite monasticism; the Greek monk 
Maximus, who became Orthodoxy’s apologist 
against Rome; Peter Moghila, who if times had 
been different would have been a cornerstone for 
permanent reconciliation; _ Macarius; Philip, 
hegumen of Solovyetsky Monastery and primate 
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of Moscow, who paid with his life like John the 
Baptist for the stand he took against the cruelties 
of Ivan the Terrible; and the lay theologians of 
the nineteenth century all exerted as individuals a 
powerful influence upon Russian religious thought, 
and indirectly upon the religious and political 
history of the world. 

The course of nationalism was by no means as 
consistent and tranquil an affair as is commonly 
supposed, or as is sometimes pictured by Orthodox 
writers. At various epochs of its career the Russian 
State Church was ground between the millstones 
of the tremendous raskol or schismatic movements 
within its own jurisdiction and an ever present 
fear of Rome. The tragedy is that this fear of 
Rome drove nationalism into the hands of Prot- 
estantism and through Protestantism into rational- 
ism, which in the case of the intellectuals was the 
seed ground for militant atheism. The wedge that 
rationalism placed between religious practice 
and theology was a prelude to that complete sep- 
aration of the intellectual classes and the proleta- 
riat which laid Russia open to the horrors of 
revolution in our day. 

Danzas sees the genius of Dostoyevsky to lie not 
in originality, but in “‘the power of absorbing the 
most contradicted notions, of evoking longings 
deeply hidden in the Russian soul; more thor- 
oughly than any of his predecessors he fathomed 
the mysticism of the people’s religion, discerning 
in it elements both of anarchy and of Manicheism 
. . . Dostoyevsky’s Christianity indeed, the semi- 
Manicheism which is the hyphen connecting 
Russia’s supreme concept of religion, the monastic 
ideal, with the somber traditions of sectarian 
‘mysticism.’ . . . He strove to express everything, 
and that is why his work is a welter of unsolved 
problems.” 

In her opening paragraph the author dissents 
from the estimate made by Vladimir Soloviev in 
his famous book La Russie et ’Eglise Universelle. 
His criticism of the faith that the princes of Russia 
received from the princes of Byzantium is “un- 
just.” “It is unfair to say, as he does, that the 
Greek Church was withered with age, her decay 
poisoning the young and strong body of the 
Slavonic people.” 

Danzas’ attitude toward Soloviev is deplored 
by Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. in the East- 
ern Churches Quarterly for January, 1937: “It is a 
pity that J. N. Danzas started her book . . . by 
warning the reader against the views of Soloviev. 
We do not think she has succeeded in weakening 
Soloviev’s thesis.’? According to Dom Wesseling 
the idea of schism “‘in the larger sense” was in- 
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herent in the Byzantine Church from the days of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and the accomplices of his 
opposition down to the Council of Nicaea. This, 
however, is evidently a moot point. Views con- 
cerning the real significance of Soloviev’s writings 
have been conflicting among Catholic as well as 
Orthodox writers in recent years, and there is still 
room for plenty of discussion. 

The author correctly terms the ancient Russian 
legend about Saint Vladimir’s choice of the best 
religion as a “legend devoid of historical founda- 
tion.” It might have been well if she could also 
have indicated the harmful use to which this 
legend has been put by anti-Catholic writers, who 
have created thereby considerable confusion as to 
the real origins of Russian Christianity. 

The author ends with no prophecy, but with 
the earnest hope that the blood of martyrs will 
bear its fruit. She writes with intelligence and 
sympathy; and her work will doubtless hasten the 
progress of understanding between the religious 
minds of the East and the West. jack 


THE SARUM CHANT FOR THE SOLEMN 
SINGING OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 
ON PALM SUNDAY AND GOOD FRIDAY. 
From manuscripts at Salisbury and Lambeth. By 
Francis Burgess. London. The Plainchant Publications 
Committee, 238 Abbey House, Westminster. 2/ net. 


This admirable and reliable publication has al- 
ready received much attention from the book and 
music reviewers of the British Isles, both Catholic 
and Anglican, so that I feel we are on ¢erra firma 
when I, too, comment it, not only as to its authen- 
ticity, but for its practical value. At the Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday solemnities nothing can 
ever take the place of the euphonious Latin text 
but, as a “devotion,” the singing of this in the 
vernacular is well worth consideration. Not to 
take the place of the Matins and Lauds of the 
three last days of Holy Week, nor Vespers of 
Palm Sunday, but as an additional “service.” In 
many churches Tenebrae is unknown and in 
many it is abbreviated in order to make way for 
a sermon, while in others, the Passion is recited 
(sotto voce) by the Celebrant, while it is read, in 
English, from the pulpit. 

It was the Prince Bishop Saint Osmond, who 
came over with William the Conqueror, bringing 
with him one of the gorgeous Gallican Uses, 
which was developed in his magnificent Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury (Sarum) and soon became 
the pattern of all other churches and which re- 
mains to this day the English Use of hundreds of 


parish churches of the Church of England. One 
Cathedral where this English (Sarum) Use is 
elaborately exemplified is that of Chichester, in 
Sussex, where one may witness on any day of the 
week, but especially on Sundays and Holy Days, 
the well-executed details of this venerable Use. 
It was Dom Joseph Pothier, the Chairman of the 
Vatican Commission appointed by Pius x for 
the Vatican Edition of the gregorian chant, who 
commended the priceless manuscripts of the 
Sarum chant, many of which correspond exactly 
with the Vatican Kyriale we now use. Then we 
have the photographic facsimile of a thirteenth 
century Sarum Gradual, the work of the eminent 
Anglican divine, Bishop Frere, all of which estab- 
lishes the authenticity of the English chant, as it 
was so perfectly preserved by “‘the powers that 
be,”? even during the troublous centuries when it 
might have been expected that the Salisbury 
Library should have shared the fate of so many 
others. 

An analysis and discussion of the melodies of 
these two Passions would scarcely be possible in 
this brief review. Many there are who prefer the 
old Ratisbon chant of the Passions to the present 
Vatican Edition which we are obliged to use, and 
it is to antiquarians that this Sarum form is com- 
mended. It only goes to prove that, while the 
primary principles of planechant are everywhere 
preserved, certain deviations, additions, and al- 
ternatives are to be observed in manuscripts of all 
countries. Even in the present Vatican Gradual 
there are alternatives, which have passed unno- 
ticed by many authorities, such as the three forms 
of “Dominus vobiscum,” the Hebrew proper 
nouns, the terminations of the collects and pray- 
ers, the three forms of the Amen, etc. To turn to 
the longer parts of the Mass, we have a choice of 
chants for the Collects, the Epistles, and the 
Gospels. But these are rarely heard, beautiful 
though they be. In conclusion, there is a great 
similarity between the Sarum and the Dominican 


Chants. The latter were granted permission to — 


retain their Use, and we are informed that under 
the editorship of experts we will soon have an 
authoritative edition of the Dominican chant in 
all its fullness. 

England has had many specialists in the Field 
of Gregorian Music ever since Pius 1x laid the 
foundations of the great reform in 1847. Leo xm 
continued and developed matters to their utmost, 
whilst Benedict xv continued in the same vein, 
thus making it possible for Pius x to do what he 
did, and we all know what great things this 
saintly pontiff effected. 
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Thomas Helmore, Spenser Nottingham, Wil- 
liam Smith Rockstro, Harry Bembridge Briggs, 
Gerald H. Palmer, Anselm Hughes, Richard 
Terry, and Francis Burgess are names that are 
well known abroad. The latter is responsible for 
an enormous number of useful publications which 
have become very popular, all in the field of 
planechant, while he is the conductor of the 
London Gregorian Association which celebrated 
its sixty-fifth anniversary in Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral last June. Francis Burgess is also responsible 
for several masses, with English text, in the poly- 
phonic style. These, too, are much in demand. 

B. G. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PLAINCHANT. 
A Preliminary Study. By Alec Robertson, Associate of 
the Royal Academy of Music, Chaplain of Westminster 
Cathedral. London. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


It is always a joy to handle a book that ema- 
nates from this famous press, while, to the eye, it 
is a finished product. It would be interesting to 
learn the real history of how the Latin, cantus 
planus came to be translated into ‘‘plainchant,” 
although it is more generally translated into 
*‘plainsong.” To be told that it always has been 
so spelt does not help one little bit. A philologist is 
what is needed and one that is free from prejudice. 
A chant that has been molded on to the text 
would seem to suggest that the happy marriage 
of words and music has been effected, hence 
‘*“planechant,”’ rather than “plainchant.”’ It is, af- 
ter all is said and done, a small matter, as every- 
one understands what is meant by either spelling. 
The mere look of the Latin planus would seem to 
be better preserved in plane. 

It would also be interesting to see a complete list 
of books that have been written on this topic. 
Putting aside the more ancient writings, there 
are many modern works of undeniable excellence, 
which have been of great use to those who care, 
- but we must go back to the reign of Pius rx, which 
began in 1846 and ended in 1878. It was he who 
laid the foundations of the much-needed reform 
of Sacred Music, while Leo xm certainly raised 
the edifice and Pius x completed the task of add- 
ing the roof, if one may speak in such terms. This 
continuity of action is characteristic of Rome. 
There lived an Anglican named Thomas Helmore 
(1811-1890), whose brief biography is given in 
Grove, who produced The Psalter Noted, A Manual 
of Plainsong; The Canticles Noted, A Brief Directory 
of Plainsong; The Hymnal Noted, and many others 
of a kindred nature. A Royal Chaplain and 
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Master of the Choristers of the Chapel Royal, he 
led a busy and useful life. Number 14 of the No- 
vello Music Primers is by this keen musician and is 
entitled Plain Song which is mentioned in a foot- 
note on page a1 of the book here reviewed. It 
was quite the best to be had at that time, and the 
modern student reading it will know exactly how 
to amend certain statements which, in the light of 
modern research, need such correction. But the 
spirit is there, and this is enforced by numerous 
excerpts from authentic sources, used as a sort of 
“text” at the beginning of each of the fifteen 
chapters which explain the “fifteen mysteries” 
of planesong! Nor may it be amiss to mention 
that, when Sir John Stainer became the President 
of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, 
the Manual of Plainsong above referred to was, at 
Stainer’s suggestion, re-edited in the light of the 
then recent discoveries, as we all felt that Helmore 
would have “marched forward with us”; and so 
with his name linked with the early years of the 
Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society. Harry 
Bembridge Briggs (1850-1902) and Walter How- 
ard Frere (1863— ) brought out the Psalter 
which is now used in numberless Anglican 
churches and seminaries throughout the world. 
Right here, in New York, at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary is it in regular use. 

Then, in 1877, Canon Nicholas Donnelly of the 
Cathedral Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Dublin, gave to a waiting world an admira- 
ble translation of the Magister Choralis, that famous 
book which was as indispensable to the choir- 
master as Fortescue is to the master of ceremonies 
of to-day. The author of this compressed ‘“‘guide” 
of 275 pages is the late-lamented Right Reverend 
Dr. Francis Xavier Haberl (1840-1910), the 
director of the famous Ratisbon Schola Cantorum 
and editor of the complete works of Palestrina, 
which he had the happiness of presenting to the 
Holy Father ere he was called to his reward. 
For a concise biography of him you are referred 
to Grove. 

After this attack he commends the labors of 
the monks, who happened to perform the huge 
task of putting the Vatican Gradual in order. 
Gratitude to them do we owe, while they were but 
true “‘to their great traditions of scholarship.” 

‘Reasonable liberty must be allowed to the 
choirmaster,” he says, “‘for no vital interpretation 
ever came from the mere observance of rules and 
regulations.” After more than half a century of 
happy laboring as a choirmaster, I have ever 
found that singing the right word with the right 
consonant to the right note in the right time is the 
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very basis of all true expression. Was it Oscar 
Wilde (to whom reference is made on page 3) 
who makes one of his characters say, ‘‘No, I don’t 
play correctly, but I play with wonderful ex- 
pression,” or words to this effect? ““The melody 
of the words, long before they reach the music, 
must be perfectly realized,” as Sir Granville 
Bantock said at the MacDowell Club last year, 
when paying his annual Trinity College of Music 
visit. Father Robertson is sound on this principle 
and says something that has appealed to me 
enormously: ‘““One may perhaps without irrever- 
ence paraphrase Saint John: “The word was made 
melody and dwelt among us.’” That the words 
brought the chant to birth we all believe, just as 
the first stages of opera, the Florentine School of 
1600, in the great art of recitative, were the im- 
mediate result of an attempt to revive and restore 
the ancient Greek drama, which represented 
music as a handmaid to poetry. Then came de- 
velopment when the Venetian School, while re- 
taining recitative, embellished it with luscious 
cadences, while the Neapolitan School completed 
the “operation!” 

Then, later on, Father Robertson objects to 
emotional restraint. Surely this insistence of 
Dom Gajard is a pertinent requirement, other- 
wise the cantors (for instance) might go to great 
lengths in such a marvellous melody as we have 
been singing this week of Corpus Christi. Re- 
strained emotion must be, else the music of the 
Mass might descend to the level of a mere musical 
performance. When this happens, the perfection 
of divine (public) worship cannot be attained. 
If one may go still further, devotional emotion is 
good, but emotional devotion is not. 

Father Robertson dreads “the uniformity of 
treatment, the regimentation to which, in defer- 
ence to mistaken ideas of Solesmes’s teaching, 
plainchant is often subjected, and which causes 
people to find the Church’s official music so 
wearisome to listen to, and priests reluctant to 
have time spent on its performance.” Opposition 
to the Church’s own music there will always be, 
just as there is to the Church’s teaching, and it 
does seem strange that we should have to coax 
Catholics to try to like that kind of music which 
the Church has ever recognized and which she 
claims as her very own. No official book emanating 
from the Vatican Press contains any other kind of 
music than this. 

“A good Solesmes rule is to approach a high 
note of climax with a crescendo that culminates 
in a piano.” Is there restraint in this rule so 
warmly commended? 


But it is due to the influence of Dom David and 
the Grenoble edition that the author seems quite 
unsettled in his final convictions. For many years 
the writer has followed the ardent labors of this 
good monk, and many are the changes he has 
witnessed. Within those years there has been a 
marked, but steady decrease of differences be- 
tween his theories and those of Solesmes. In but a 
short time they will (in his opinion) entirely dis- 
appear. Even now are they referred to as “the 
alternative system of Dom Lucien David.” It all 
takes time! 

But the excellencies of this remarkable book 
more than outweigh the “defects” and we are 
promised also an extended work from the author 
to which we will look forward with real pleasure. 
To peruse but one chapter is sufficient to remind 
you that you are in the presence of a true savant, 
in every sense of that term, and I fancy that every 
enthusiast will not fail to acquaint himself more 
fully with its contents. It is, as far as is known, the 
only textbook dealing with the interpretation of 
Gregorian Music and it contains many weighty 
words of advice. A call to action is sounded by 
‘‘Plainchant will have nothing to say to the choir- 
master who opens his Gradual or Vesperal only at 
the choir practice, regarding the minimum that 
must be sung as a dreary dribble of notes to be 
dispatched as quickly as possible . . . nothing 
must be left to the spur of the moment.” 

His insistence upon the meaning of the text is 
emphasized again and again while excellent 
translations are given in every case. So that the 
singers may obey the injunction of the Royal 
Psalmist, when he says “sing ye praises with 
understanding” as given in one translation (which 
touches the spot, so to speak) but “‘Sing ye wisely” 
as given in Catholic translations (Psalm xlvi. 8). 
From first to last he sustains the title of his book and 
this culminates with a chapter on ‘‘Plainchant 
and Byzantine Art” which is well worth while. 

When you read the Selected Bibliography you 
will realize what unanimity there is, after all, 
between those of us who are devoting our lives 
to the great cause of Sacred Music. 

Merely a sort of connecting link is here at- 
tempted to bring us up to date, and many will, 
doubtless, be able to supplement what is here 
written. A brochure of some fifty pages might well 
be written on the present Gregorian Renaissance. 
The Elements of Plainsong by H. B. Briggs, assisted 
by Walter Howard Frere, Gerald Palmer, and 
Abdy Williams attracted much attention in 1895 
and was one of the first direct guides to planesong, 
in the light of modern findings, while H. B. 
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Briggs’s brochure on The Work of the Benedictines 
of Solesmes enlightened many as to what was really 
happening in our: midst. It has often been said 
that, had Briggs lived, he would have become the 
leading English authority on the subject. 

A year later Gregorian Music by the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook appeared and remains an outstand- 
ing work to this day. 

But the colossal labors of the late Dom André 
Mocquereau, which began so long ago and are 
being continued by Dom Joseph Gajard, Choir- 
master of Saint Peter’s Abbey, Solesmes, include 
the origin and development of the chant, without 
which we might have remained in darkness. 
Many of these have been translated into English 
(and other languages), and it is but necessary to 
read a few pages before you realize that you are in 
the presence of the greatest authority that has 
ever been. Founded on Les Mélodies Grégoriennes 
by the late Abbot Joseph Pothier, these stupendous 
volumes provide all that is necessary. True, these 
monks have been severely criticized, and some of 
us may remember the London Tablet of 1904 
when, for many weary months (some of the self- 
constituted critics necessitate the adjective!) let- 
ters to the editor arrived by the scores, if not by 
hundreds, and a choice had to be made. This the 
editor made with rare discretion. From this 
*“*bombardment”’ resulted many converts, though 
many die-hards refused to accept that which they 
did not try to understand. It was the rhythmic 
signs that aroused the ire of many who failed to 
realize the advantages accruing from well edited 
editions of the chant. Against these rhythmic 
signs many sought an injunction but, although 
the Vatican Edition does not use them, Rome 
permits and recommends them. Father Robertson 
says, on page 6, when speaking of Bach’s 48: 
“we do not confine ourselves to the original text, 
but consult the editions of Tovey, Busoni, Brooke, 
eter 

In the last number of The Catholic Chotrmaster, 
the official organ of the Society of Saint Gregory, 
Roland Boisvert says: —‘“*. . . The opposition 
to Solesmes throughout the years has been a three- 
fold one. First, the accusation was that of innova- 
tion; secondly, when it became evident that all 
the manuscripts of the golden age agreed, they 
changed their accusation to that of falsifying the 
meaning of manuscripts; thirdly, not being able 
to attack any longer on paleographic grounds, 
they claimed that the present restoration was 
- without any soul or beauty. One can only wonder 
at this in view of the fact that the chant of the 
Solesmes Monks has been acclaimed by noted 
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musicians the world over, and termed a perfect 
form of art. Solesmes has seen many objectors 
go the way of all flesh, and so will the present ones 
melt away in time under the sunshine of truth. 
As time goes on, Solesmes alone remains. Many 
have tried to formulate a system of their own, but 
have failed. All is chaos outside of Solesmes. Little 
wonder that their system prevails. The Solesmes 
editions are the only solutions; for the others might 
be likened to the innumerable Protestant sects, all 
having their own interpretation and agreeing on 
but one point—to prove Solesmes at fault. 
In a work of this kind, it is easy to pick flaws. 
The good monks are conscious of their short- 
comings. Roman critics use their system and teach 
it in the Pontifical University. It is regrettable 
that more do not follow this example. By the use 
of the various editions built largely on fantasy, 
they paralyze, partially at least, the movement 
of reform. Solesmes is not trying to impose her 
editions on the Catholic world, she merely places 
them at the disposal of those who desire to use 
cheno? 

In the book under review we find some relics of 
this opposition. On page 5 the author says: “I 
make gladly and sincerely the usual genuflections 
in the direction of Solesmes. But I can accept 
only as many of their conclusions as march with 
my artistic convictions, basing myself upon first- 
hand contact with text and music, with due, but 
not slavish, deference to tradition, to the findings 
of the Motu Proprio, to the Preface of the Vatican 
Gradual, and to a careful examination of the only 
system other than that of Solesmes which deserves 
consideration.” 

One last word. It is refreshing to read “‘I say 
nothing about the Ordinary of the Mass, which 
belongs by right to the congregation, for the 
singing of this raises problems that lie outside the 
scope of this book.”’ Would that all parish priests 
agreed with him! Not until this is realized will 
choristers realize the joy that is their’s in render- 
ing the full Propers to their hearts’ content. ‘The 
irresistible atmosphere of Westminster Cathedral 
never leaves the precious volume. B. G. 


LART RELIGIEUX MODERNE. By Canon G. 
Arnaud d’Agnel. Two volumes. Grenoble. B. Arthaud. 


50 francs. 


The first volume of Canon d’Agnel’s book con- 
tains, besides a valuable bibliography, a series of 
chapters on the nature of modern art, its adapta- 
bility to Catholic religious purposes, and the 
prospects of modern religious art in the future. 
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There is a discriminating discussion of the Holy 
Father’s severe criticism of certain tendencies of 
modern religious art and of the prescriptions of 
the Canon Law to which he referred. The justice 
of the Pope’s criticism is acknowledged, and the 
traditionalism on which he and the Code insist 
is defined by Canon d’Agnel, not as mere adher- 
ence to the older forms and technique, but as 
‘“‘the maintenance through successive styles of the 
Catholic spirit, recognizable by the fact that in spite 
of transformations in architecture and ornament, 
churches have always been built in a manner that 
satisfies the demands of dogma, the liturgy, and 
ecclesiastical discipline.” 

The second volume includes more than three 
hundred photographs, besides an intelligent com- 
mentary. Its arrangement is partly geographical, 
dealing with Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. The par- 
ticularly noteworthy achievement of Protestant 
Scandinavia is well illustrated, and it is gratifying 
to see that the small Catholic minority in Scandi- 
navian countries is doing its share. 

The chapters on sculpture, painting, and glass 
all show some magnificently successful works, 
though here, as throughout the book, the author 
has also chosen to illustrate some specimens ‘“‘of 
questionable value or of ill-advised originality” 
as examples of what to avoid. 

The book, with its uniformly admirable illus- 
trations, is indispensable to those interested, as all 
intelligent Catholics should be, in the problems 
and achievement of the modern religious artist. 

T. L.R. 


THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW. By William 
Ward Watkin. New York. Harper. $2.00. 


It is disappointing to open a book with this title 
and to find, as illustrations, only a series of photo- 
graphs of well known mediaeval churches, lumped 
together in the middle of the volume. Nor does 
reading dispel the disappointment of the first 
impression. The historical chapters might perhaps 
be charitably described as moderately interesting, 
though written in a singularly commonplace 
style. Vague is the word for the rest. This distress- 
ing quality comes essentially from the author’s 
refusal to recognize that the church of to-morrow 
may be anything from Catholic to Unitarian, and 
that its architecture must express its doctrine and 
worship. One wonders, after finding that Professor 
Watkin has evaded this issue even in the chapter 
on “The Interior,” how he is going to do so in 
the chapter on “The Eastern End.” But he suc- 


ceeds almost entirely, except for a reference to 
“the symbol of the Cross,” and the remark that 
“whether altar, pulpit, or rostrum, a single beau- 
tiful dignity is demanded, and this shall be framed 
within enduring and expressive structural form.” 

Professor Watkin admires mediaeval churches, 
but feels that modern churches should not slavishly 
copy them. Most of us will agree with both opin- 
ions, but will find novelty in neither. For more 
constructive suggestions, of any but the’ most 
obvious sort, this reviewer looked in vain. T. L. R. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
By Orazio Marucchi. Translated from the Fourth 
Italian Edition by Hubert Vecchierello. Paterson, New 
Jersey. Saint Anthony Guild Press. $3.50. 


Orazio Marucchi has been called the successor 


of De Rossi. With other archaeologists, like Wil- | 


pert and Kirsch, he belongs to that generation 
whose mission it was to certify and clarify the 
voluminous findings of De Rossi and pass on this 
enlarged knowledge to its successors in the present 
school. During his long career, Marucchi carried 
on extensive research in most of the Roman cata- 
combs, making fruitful discoveries especially in 
the Cemeteries of Saint Alexander and of Saint 
Valentine. He published numerous articles and 
monographs, and, as Director of the Lateran 
Museum, a large volume on Christian inscrip- 
tions. 

However, two imperfections are now recognized 
in his work — and in that of the entire De Rossi 
school as well. In the earlier days of Christian 
archaeology, the findings in Rome were sufficient 
to occupy scholars. To-day attention is being 
directed especially to the vast field in the Orient 
where early Christianity bloomed into such im- 
portant development, In the light of recent eastern 
discoveries, we see how incomplete a view of 
Christian archaeology men like Marucchi take 
when they emphasize only Roman archaeology. 
Marucchi’s volume would be more appropriately 
entitled a “Manual of Roman Christian Archae- 
ology.” 

Another defect in Marucchi’s work is his in- 
sistence upon symbolic explanations of paintings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions. Many of his interpre- 
tations through symbolism leave the reader quite 
unconvinced, particularly so when he claims 
fresco subjects to be “only the representation in 


figures of the funerary inscriptions and prayers.” 


But Marucchi was well qualified to write a 
text-book on archaeology, and few outstanding 
men in this field would have succeeded in so 
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thoroughly accommodating the subject to the 
mentality of beginners. Indeed, his understanding 
of the popular mind won for his public conferences 
and visits to the catacombs a large and enthusias- 
tic following. He is clear and methodical in his 
divisions, chary of technical references, and rather 
attentive to details of arrangement. 

He evidently wrote his Manual for students in 
Rome who would be acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the Eternal City. For others the book is 
somewhat incomplete for lack of maps. 

The idea of archaeology usually implies the 
fascination of the mysterious, perplexing un- 
known. But Marucchi’s Manual lacks this appeal 
to a certain extent because of its many mere list- 
ings of discoveries. Particularly disappointing is 
the brevity of the section on the basilicas. None of 
the many problems of the construction of the 
basilicas receive mention. 

The references are numerous and the notes are 
interesting and enlightening, but the reader will 
be quite discouraged from consulting them when 
he finds them crowded on forty pages in the rear 
of the book. - 

There is an abundance of illustrations; but it is 
regrettable that in the midst of an attractively 
printed text there should appear half-tones and 
line drawings printed from cuts that have out- 
lived their period of undamaged surfaces. 

Still, the general excellence of Marucchi’s 
Manual offsets these minor defects; and the book 
fills the need of an authoritative English introduc- 
tion to Roman Christian archaeology. H. G. kK. 


THE LITURGY OF THE MASS. By Dr Pius 
Parsch. Translated by the Reverend F. C. Eckhoff. 
Foreword by the Most Reverend John F. Glennon, D.D. 
Saint Louis. B. Herder. $3.50. 


Those who are acquainted with Dr Parsch’s 
energetic and very productive activity in his 
popular liturgical apostolate in Austria and Ger- 
many heartily welcome the English translation 
of this one of his many works. It furnishes an 
explanation of the Mass, at once popular and 
scholarly, for which there is an urgent need and, 
fortunately, a widely growing desire. 

We have already a number of popular explana- 
tions of the Mass which, whatever their merits, are 
hardly in pace with the advancing desire and the 
present capacity of the many who have felt the 
impulse of the liturgical revival of our days. Dr 
Parsch’s book is within the range of the general 
reader. It is by no means elementary, but it does 
not impose too much for the present demand. 
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On the other hand, those who are familiar with 
learned treatises on the Mass will recognize the 
background of excellent scholarship from the store- 
house of which the author has skillfully produced 
this compelling popular treatise. The results of 
expert study are here presented in terms of actual 
every-day life in a truly vital explanation of the 
great corporate central act of Christian worship. 

The doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
its liturgical form, its history, its ascetical purpose, 
are set forth in an attractive and forceful synthesis 
remarkable for its unity and its well measured 
proportions. The reader will gain a clear under- 
standing of the Mass as the corporate drama of the 
Church’s life in Christ and will be persuaded to 
seek a more active part in it. The book points out 
our present deficiencies without trying especially 
to criticize them; but by presenting the ideal, it 
makes us aware of our modern shortcomings. 

As worship means the intercommunion of God 
and man, the Mass is the reciprocal action of 
divine and human factors through Christ our 
Lord. Dr Parsch’s book has the great merit of 
stressing primarily the divine element, the opus 
operatum, the work of redemption which is made 
present “as often as this memorial sacrifice is 
offered,” and of clearly describing also the human 
element, the opus operantis, our part in the Mass 
and in the community of the Church which we, 
as a community especially, have not been render- 
ing in the best possible manner. The reader will 
gain a clearer idea of the réle of the Mass in a 
restoration of a Christian social order. 

One regrets that the price of the volume has 
been set so high. All necessary efforts should be 
made to secure a new and large edition at a popu- 
lar price which will bring the book within the 
reach of the many who ought to read it. One hopes 
also that we may sometime have an English 
translation of Dr Parsch’s three volume work, 
Das Jahr des Heiles, which is a commentary on the 
proper parts of the mass formularies throughout 
the liturgical year. W. B. 


THE ORDINAL AND CUSTOMARY OF THE 
ABBEY OF SAINT MARY, YORK (SAINT 
JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, Ms. D. 27). 
Edited by the Abbess of Stanbrook and F. B. L. Tol- 
hurst, F.S.A., F.R. Hist. S. Volume I. London. Henry 
Bradshaw Society. Volume LXXIII. (Issued to Mem- 
bers for the year 1934, and printed for the Society by 
Harrison and Sons, Ltd., Saint Martin’s Lane, London.) 


In 1902 the Henry Bradshaw Society published 
the Customary of Saint Augustine’s Abbey, Canter- 
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bury, edited by Sir Edmund Maunde Thompson, 
who two years later presented to the public through 
the same Society the Customary of Saint Peter’s 
Monastery of Westminster. Some twenty odd years 
later appeared the Ordinale and Customary of the 
Benedictine Nuns of Barking Abbey, edited by J. B. L. 
Tolhurst (Henry Bradshaw Society, Volume LXV, 
London 1927; Volume LXVI, 1928), to which 
Dame Laurentia McLachlan, O.S.B., contributed 
the notes. Within the last few months a similar 
work, the Ordinal and Customary of Saint Mary’s 
Abbey, York, edited by the same two scholars, of 
whom the second has since become Abbess of the 
nunnery to which she belongs, has been added to 
the long list of publications by which the Henry 
Bradshaw Society has for more than forty-five 
years been rendering such distinguished service to 
the cause of liturgical study. Works of this kind 
are of inestimable value to the liturgiologist and 
have a special interest for the monk and nun, 
who see from them how their spiritual forbears 
lived before them.! 

The present edition, of which only the first 
volume has as yet appeared, is based on a single 
manuscript, D. 27 of Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,” the text of which is now for the first time 
being printed in full. The manuscript dates from 
the very end of the fourteenth or the first years of 
the fifteenth century, for the obit of the seven- 
teenth Abbot, Dom Thomas Stayngrave, who 
died in 1308, is entered in the original hand. Since 
no later abbot has been added to the list, it was 
probably written during the rule of his successor, 
Abbot Thomas Pygot (1398-1405). A brief preface 
gives certain outstanding facts in the history of the 
abbey and a succinct description of the manu- 
script itself. There follows the text of the first 130 
folios of the codex, which may be summarized 
under the following headings: 4 


I Prologus. 
II _ De Disciplina Psallendi. 
III De Officio Divino. 
IV Item de Eodem (there follow six lists 


of feasts, two of vigils). 


V De Thurificatione et Antiphonis 
terminandis cum Neuma. 
VI De numero Orationum in Missa et 
conclusione earum. 
VII [Tonale.] ae 
VIII Dominica Prima Adventus Domini 
(here a quire is missing). 
IX [De Mandato.] 
X [De Collatione.] 
XI_ [Ad Completorium.] 
XII [Completorium de Domina.] 
XIII De Dormitorio. 
XIV _ De Silencio. 
XV_ De Matutinis. 
XVI [De Laudibus.] 
XVII Matutine de Domina. 
XVIII [Laudes de Domina.] 
XIX De Hora Prima. 
XX De Prima de Domina. 
XXI_ [De Confessione.] 
XXII De Missa Familiari. 
XXIII De Tabula (with not a few sub- 
headings). 
XXIV _ De Missa pro Defunctis. 
XXV_ De Missa Matutinali. 
XXVI_ De Capitulo. 
XXVII De Patienicetis 
XXVIII De Hora ante magnam Missam et 
Processione. 
XXIX [Ad Terciam.] 
XXX _ . [Tercia de Domina.] 
XXXI De Magna Missa. 
XXXII De Officio Sacerdotis in Missa. 
XXXIII [De Missa Privata.] 
XXXIV [De Missa Abbatiali.] 
XXXV_ [De Diacono.] 
XXXVI _ De Subdiacono. 
XXXVII De Thurifero. 
XXXVIII De Ceroferariis. 
XXXIX De Observantia Chori in Missa. 
XL De Hora Sexta. 
XLI De Cotidiano Pauperum Mandato. 
XLII De Ebdomadario Magne Misse. 
XLIII De quibusdam dubiis et negligentiis 
que contingere possunt in Missa. 
XLIV De Prandio. 
XLV De Hora Nona. 
XLVI [Nona de Domina. ] 
XLVII De Vesperis. 


? A useful, but by no means exhaustive, bibliography of 
works of this kind and of some of the relevant literature 
will be found in Paulus Volk’s edition of the Liber Ordi- 
nartus of the Monastery of Saint James at Liége (Der Liber 
Ordinarius des Liitticher Saint Jakobs-Klosters — Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des alten Ménchtums und des Benedtktinerordens, 
herausgegeben von Ildefons Herwegen, O.S.B., 10. Miinster 
i. W., 1923). 

? Number ro2 in M. R. James’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Mss. in the Library of Saint John’s College, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1913, pp. 1 35-73 N. 922 in 
Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, drawn up by Walter Howard 
Frere, Volume II, 1932, p. 142. 


* Certain portions had already been published in The 
Chronicle of Saint Mary's Abbey, York, edited by H. H. E. 
Craster and M. E. Thornton (Publications of the Surtees 
Society, Volume CXLVIII, for the year M.CM. XXXIII), 
Durham and London, 1934, pp. 109-123. As we are told 
in the introduction, Cardinal Gasquet made frequent use 
of the Ms. in his English Monastic Life, London, 1904. 

* Many of the titles given in the manuscript are logically 
sub-headings, but are not indicated as such. These I have 
omitted from the present list. The numbering, therefore, 
is entirely my own. When a title is enclosed in brackets, 
it has been supplied by the editors. 
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XLVIII De Cena. 
XLIX De Secunda Feria. 
L [De Beata Maria et de Sancto 
Benedicto. ] 
LI De Placebo et Dirige. 


LII De Secunda Dominica Adventus. 
LIII De Tertia Dominica Adventus. 
LIV De Quarta Dominica Adventus. 


A vague idea only of the interest of the volume 
is conveyed by this list, for the intimate details of 
the liturgical life of the great abbey and the close 
glimpse we are given of the interior of the church 
whose ruins visitors to York know so well, these 
things lie buried in the text itself. Undoubtedly, 
the second volume will contain notes concerning 
most, if not all, of them. But a few points may be 
mentioned here as of exceptional interest. On 
page 17, in the section entitled Tonale, the eight 
modes are indicated by hexameters, but not by 
the interesting verses of Guido d’Arezzo, nor by 
those of the “‘Gregorian” capitals of Cluny (see 
the article by Walter Muir Whitehill, Jr., in 
Speculum, October, 1927). Furthermore, the first 
is metrically quite defective. (It should be noted 
in passing that none of the musical notation of the 
manuscript is reproduced in the present edition, 
although we are told, p. vii, that “‘one item of 
special interest is the chant used for the Passion in 
Holy Week.’’) Of unusual interest also are the 
reader’s blessings given in the chapter De Matu- 
tunis. Hexameter verses abound among them. Here 
is one group of four (p. 37): 


Nos cunctis horis salvet virtus genitoris. 
Christus homo factus nostrorum dirigat actus. 
Da meritum palme vincenti Spiritus alme. 
Dans vite munus salvet nos trinus et unus. 


5 An excellent introduction to the study of these blessings, 
which are “parmi less plus humbles formules de la priére 
liturgique,”’ is Dom André Wilmart’s article, Séries de 
Bénédictions pour office dans un recueil de Nonantola (Ephe- 
merides Liturgicae, Volume 45, 1931, pp- 354-367). He 
publishes here a collection of 174 such blessings (written by 
ten different hands, one of which belongs to the ninth 
century, the others to the eleventh) from Ms. Sessorianus 96, 
a codex of the Abbey of Saint Silvester of Nonantola near 
Modena. The oldest texts of this kind, according to Dom 
Wilmart (p. 355), are preserved in the following mss.: a 
ninth century pontifical of the University of Freiburg i. Br. 
(Zwei karolingische Pontifikalien vom Oberrhein, ed. by M. J. 
Metzger, Freiburg i. Br., 1914, pp. 61 * f.); the tenth cen- 
tury “Anglo-Saxon Ritual” of Durham, edited for the 
Surtees Society by A. H. Thompson and U. Lindel6f 
(Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, Durham and London, 1927, 
pp. 126-8); a psalter of Monte Cassino, copied under the 
Abbot Oderisius (1087-1105), now in the Vatican Library 
(Vat. Lat. 4928, f. 294 v; cp. Ephemerides Liturgicae, Volume 
43, 1929, pp- 320 f); finally, a similar book — “le chef 
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Under the caption, Hee [sic] sunt benedictiones de 
sancta Maria, twenty-two blessings are given, of 
which all but five are quantitative hexameters. 
One is tempted to quote at least some of them, but 
instead I shall set down Here the following twelve 
verses which serve as the reader’s blessings in the 
night-office of All Saints’: 


Nos precibus matris salvet sapientia Patris. 
Angelicus cetus nostros tergat prece fletus. 
Orent prophete pro nobis et patriarche. 
Cetus apostolicus sit semper noster amicus. 
Martirii palma nos gaudia ducat ad alma. 
Sit confessorum nostri memor ordo piorum. 
Ordo puellarum nos adjuvet angelicarum. 
Cetus celestis adquirat gaudia mestis. 
Evangelicis armis muniat nos Conditor orbis. 
Adjuvet in celis nos unio tota fidelis. 

Dent omnes sancti nobis regnum paradisy. 
Sanctus sanctorum det nobis regna polorum. 


It will be seen that only the ninth, Evangelicts armis, 
is from a metrical point of view seriously defective, 
although palma (5) and celestis (8) might also be 
questioned.’ More important, however, is the fact 
that the classes of saints are mentioned in the same 
order as in the Vespers and Matins hymn of the 
monastic office for this feast —— with this one 
difference, that the blessings include no invoca- 
tion of holy monks. 

As far as I am aware, detailed instructions as 
to the manner of making one’s sacramental con- 
fession are seldom found in works of this kind. 
The following passage, accordingly, has its own 
special interest (pp. 54-5): 


Exeunte simul conventu de choro post primam ad os- 
tium versus claustrum, primo sentores deinde juntores 
in ordine suo, inmediate pulsetur unum de majoribus 
signis in ecclesia ad missam familiarem. Et procedentes 


d’oeuvre, peut-étre, de la calligraphie bénéventaine” — 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, Ms. 364. Con- 
cerning this Ms., D. Wilmart indicates (Eph. Lit. 45, p. 355s 
note 5) that he is speaking from memory only, but see V. 
Leroquais, Les Bréviaires manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques 
de France, Paris, 1934, II., p. 400: 223 v. Benedictiones 
lectionum. To this list may be added the Leofric Missal, Ms. 
579 of the Bodleian Library, edited by F. E. Warren (Ox- 
ford, 1883), pp. 6-7. It is interesting and important to 
note that the Benedictiones ad lectorem contained in this codex 
are — except for two slight transpositions in the order in 
which they are arranged — a perfect parallel to the bless- 
ings of the Durham Ritual mentioned above. They belong 
to that portion of the book which Warren designates as 
“A,” written in Lotharingia early in the tenth century, as 
he believes. (But see the note of E. W. B. Nicholson, 
Librarian of the Bodleian from 1882 to 1912, in the 
Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, by F. Madan & H.H. E. Craster, Volume I, Part 1, 
Oxford, 1922, p. 488: I place “A” not earlier than 1040.) 
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omnes in claustrum vadant ad confessionem si indigeant 
in capitulum, locum debitum, et non alibi, ut confiteantur; 
et declinent ubi cum pervenerint, depositis capucus 
accipiant longam veniam in pavimento coram confessore 
dicentes: Ma culpe. At ille: Esteez susez. Tunc surget 
confitens et cooperto capite capucio genuflectit super 
scannum [sic] juxta eum. Confessor dicit: Benedicite. 
Confitens: Deus. Confessor: Suscipiat Dominus 
Jhesus Christus confessionem vestram ad laudem 
et honorem nominis sui et det vobis de peccatis 
vestris ita conteri et eadem confiteri quatinus con- 
fessio vestra sibi cedat ad Jaudem, vobis autem ad 
anime salutem et ad vitam capescendam eternam. 
Confitens: Amen. Quibus sic prolocutts confiteatur reus 
peccata sua in compunctione cordis et effusione lacrrmarum 
prout Deus dederit, sic incipiendo in lingua materna: 
I schryve me and knawes me culpabyll to God all 
myghty, also to our Lady seynt Mary, to seynt 
Petre also seynt Paule, to seynt Benet our holy 
fadyr, and to all the fayre felyschyp of heven, and 
to you gastely fadyr undyr Godde, of all my 
synnes; that is to saye et cetera. Et dicat que habet in 
consciencia in speciali clare et distincte, niehil [sic] 
omittendo et de circumstanciis peccati. Deinde propter 
oblita de septem mortalibus peccatis in generalt, de 
quingque sensibus, omittendo vel committendo, de septem 
opertbus misericordie et de decem mandatis decalogi. 
Quibus dictis addat finaliter: De hiis et de omnibus 
aliis peccatis meis et eorum circumstanciis de 
quibus vellem confiteri si occurrerint memorie, 
clamo Dei misericordiam, et preco [sic] vos Pater 
spiritualis, de penitencia et absolucione. Tunc dict 
confessor: Misereatur tui Omnipotens Deus et 
certera usque ad finem. Confitens: Amen. Confessor: 
Absolucionem et remissionem peccatorum tuorum, 
istorum et omnium aliorum, tribuat tibi omni- 


ST find no “ordo” identical with this in Jungmann, 
Die lateinischen Bussriten in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
(Innsbruck, 1932), but it is obvious that we have here rather 
late forms, as a glance at the old Penitential Books will 
show (J. Morinus, Tractatus Historicus de disciplina in ad- 
ministratione sacramenti Poenitentiae, Parisiis, 1651, Appendix; 
Alcuin, De Psalmorum Usu, 11, UX [Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
CI, 498-501], gives various confession prayers different 
forms of the Confiteor, chiefly, but no details of the manner 


potens et misericors Deus. Confitens: Amen. Tune 
injungat sibi penitenciam secundum discretionem stbi a 
Deo datam. Qua data, dicat confessor: Et passio 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et suffragia sancte 
natris ecclesie, et omnia bona que fecisti vel in 
futurum facies, et omnia mala vel nociva que in 
sancta [Ms. facta] religione vel extra pro Deo 
tollerasti vel in futurum tollerabis, et specialiter 
ista humilita[s] confessionis, cordis contricio, oris 
confessio, operis satisfaccio per merita et inter- 
cessionem sanctissme [sic] Dei Genitricis Virginis 
Marie et omnium Sanctorum cedant tibi in 
remissionem omnium peccatorum tuorum et in 
supplectionem penetencie tibi debite necnon ad 
augmentum glorie in celis. Confitens: Amen. Con- 
fessor: Et auctoritate Domini nostri Jhesu Christi 
necnon vice et auctoritate apostolorum ejus Petri 
et Pauli et auctoritate mihi commissa in quantum 
possum et de jure debeo te absolvere, ego te ab- 
solvo ab omnibus peccatis hic mihi per te confessis, 
contritis, oblitis ac eciam omnibus aliis de quibus 
velles confiteri si occurrerent tue memorie, ut sis 
absolutus et restitutus ante tribunal Domini nostri 
et habeas vitam eternam et vivas in secula secu- 
lorum. Confitens: Amen. Et iterum confessor: Et si 
communicasti cum aliquo excommunicato vel 
excommunicata in casu de jure non permisso, vel 
eciam ,si leviter aut negligenter in aliquam 
sentenciam excommunicacionis incidisti a qua 
possum et de jure debes [sic] te absolvere, eadem 
auctoritate ego te absolvo et sacramentis ecclesie 
te restituo in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti. Confitens: Amen. Tune confessor per se dicat 
confesso suum Confiteor in generali. Et confessus dicat: 
Misereatur vestri et cetera, adjungendo Absolucionem 
St sit sacerdos, et in generali.® A. 4. 


of making one’s confession, still less does he include any 
words said by the confessor. The final touch, viz., the 
confessor’s recitation of the Confiteor and the penitent’s 
pronouncement of the Misereatur (if he be a priest, of the 
Absolucionem also), has its own special charm. It is most 
probably rarely found, but it would be necessary to consult 
aes mes of this kind before a definite statement could 
made. 
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Detroit, MicHIGAN 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicay ARTs. 


Dear Str: 


Perhaps no one who has not lived in both the 
old World and the new can accurately describe the 
contrast between the two. The background of 
centuries complicates the history of Europe and 
the many-colored influences upon its civilization 
render the picture of a hue that is almost impos- 
sible to reproduce faithfully. In the new world it 
is still too soon to write a complete history. 

The story of Eastern Christianity in the United 
States does not exist, save in periodical literature 
of a rather ephemeral nature. Hitherto the melting 
pot of nations, the United States is only now begin- 
ning to cast off the influence of nationality. 
German and French and Irish have at last begun 
to blend, and racial lines here are fast disappear- 
ing. With the Poles it will be only a matter of a 
few years. This is also true, but only in a more 
remote manner, of the numerically smaller na- 
tionalities. The cessation of the tide of immigra- 
tion has witnessed a marked decrease of national 
influence, even in sections where racial boundaries 
still prevail. The adjustment of certain races, 
however has by no means been accomplished. 

In the religious aspect the horizon is by no 
means serene. At the beginning of the influx of 
foreign populations, religion was strong. Soon 
after their arrival in this country, people realized 
the strangeness of American religious atmosphere 
and they sought to establish the religion of the old 
world in the new. Priests were sought, churches 
were built; in many cases the funds came from 
Europe. To-day that condition is changed. No 
longer are racial lines maintained by foreign 
immigration. Language has ceased to be the 
influence for preservation of national religious 
identity that it formerly was. The future seems to 
point to the unconscious dissolution of national 
religious lines. Where nationality and religion 
have been almost inseparably tied together, it 
would seem to indicate that where race fades so 
too will the national faith. Only the next few 
years will show the answer. Certainly the strength 
of now-Catholic Christianity is lessening, even 
among racial groups. The inroads of practical 
atheism, especially as fostered by Communism, 
may well be a cause of deep concern. 

LirurcicAL Arts did a signal service to the 
cause of knowledge of the Catholic national 
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groups of Eastern Rites when it published its last 
issue of 1935. Those who know the mind of the 
Church realize that Catholic Eastern Rites are 
the only bridge which will echo the sound of 
marching feet from Orthodoxy to Rome. In 
Russia, God alone knows how much organized 
Orthodoxy remains. In the Near East, in Northern 
Africa, and in Eastern Europe, Orthodoxy is still 
a force for the cause of religion. In the United 
States the ranks of Orthodoxy are dissolving. The 
loss of racial consciousness and the presence of 
Communistic anti-religious activities are con- 
tributing causes to this slow death. It seems to me 
that the Eastern Churches number of LirurcicaL 
Arts may have left in some minds a tendency to 
view the whole matter as an academic question. 
This culture, this art, this architecture, and this 
liturgy, on the contrary, are in no sense exclusively 
Eastern. The East is in our midst. The liturgy of 
Saint John Chrysostom is celebrated at hundreds 
of altars throughout the land. The Russian 
cross surmounts many a bulbous dome from 
the new England States across New York and 
Pennsylvania to the Middle West. Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana are familiar with the 
Eastern Rites. Across the continent, the Pacific 
Coast knows Oriental priests and their parishes. 
The Alaskan peninsula bears striking evidences of 
a day when Russian Orthodoxy, coming from 
Asia and Siberia, had implanted the faith there. 
Catholic Ukrainian farmers till the land in the 
Canadian northwest and adore God in Byzantine 
Churches. Donald Attwater will no doubt have an 
interesting story to tell in his forthcoming book on 
the Dissident Eastern Churches. 

It is the hope of this writer to have the privilege 
of describing some day in LirurcicaL Arts the 
Churches of the East in a city of the Middle West. 
The strange atmosphere of Byzantium is still alive. 
Queer minglings of East and West are much in 
evidence in their architecture, due to the ignorance 
of builders and lack of funds. But the East is here. 
Detroit alone has some thirty dissident churches, 
not to speak of six Catholic Churches of Eastern 
Rite. 

Greek, Russian, Syrian, Roumanian, and 
Serbian Orthodoxy has been established well over 
twenty years in this city. But the number of the 
faithful is difficult to determine. Their churches 
are small; attendance is insignificant save on the 
great feasts. Nevertheless they are a last bulwark 
of faith for these peoples. But their death seems 
inevitable. A pastor of a large episcopal church of 
Detroit, with whom I talked four or five years ago, 
foresaw the coming of the dissolution. He en- 
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visaged an American Orthodox Church with a 
“modernized” English liturgy, with a disregard 
of national origin. This will never come to pass. 
The Orthodox still retain their insular traditional- 
ism. Only the younger generation is beginning to 
realize the lack of vitality in Orthodoxy. I have 
been instructing representatives of Greek, and 
Serbian, and Roumanian, and Russian Ortho- 
doxy. But for all practical purposes their knowl- 
edge of their religion is nil. The mere suggestion 
of any attempt at Latinization or of doing away 
with Orthodoxy unfortunately closes all avenues 
of approach. 

The problem of preserving Catholic Eastern 
Rites in the United States, which the Holy See 
wishes to be done, and the more difficult problem 
of opening avenues for the return of dissident 
churches are apostolates which are almost un- 
known. LirurcicAL ARTs aims to promote a 
knowledge and love of Catholic culture and arts. 
Such a knowledge and love is incomplete without 
an adequate study of the liturgy and art and 
culture of the Churches of the East which exist in 
our midst. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas J. CoLuins 


PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 


Dear Sir: 

About a week ago, at Newman Hall, in Berkeley, 
I had the very good fortune of hearing a lecture 
on the liturgical arts, given by Mr. Maurice 
Lavanoux, secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
It was an enlightening and most stimulating 
lecture, especially for a young artist who is devot- 
ing her life and talent as a painter to the service 
of the Church in this great movement. 

Not long ago, I had occasion to write a note to 
LirurcicaL Arts. In it I included a few lines 
expressing my appreciation for the inspiration and 
encouragement I have received from so. distin- 
guished a magazine, as well as the honor and 
pleasure I feel in being, even if inconspicuously so, 
a member of the Liturgical Arts Society. Also, as 
I have keenly regretted being separated by a 
continent from joining in the interesting and 
instructive activities of the Society, I had ex- 
pressed an enthusiastic but rather extravagant 
hope that some branch might be formed on our 
Pacific Coast so that we, who are isolated more or 
less from the Society’s activities in New York 


City, might still, in some measure, share in them 
here. 

Therefore you can understand what a privilege 
it was for me (and I am sure I can speak for many 
members and friends of LrrurcicaL Arts in the 
West) to attend so comprehensive and satisfying 
an exposition of the whole movement given by a 
representative of the Society. 

The liturgical movement in art is indeed a most 
vital and important arm of Catholic Action. 
Slowly, we are being made conscious of the great 
fact that all may share in this noble movement. 
It is a special incentive and inspiration for the 
Catholic artist not only to take part in Catholic 
Action, but to contribute to the outward expres- 
sion of the Faith. 

There is one additional point I should like to 
bring forward. In any such complete and seem- 
ingly revolutionary movement as has been neces- 
sary in the art of the Church to-day, there is 
grave danger that it might be carried to the other 
extreme: supplanting sentimental and saccharine 
commercialism with a cold, barren, detached art. 
The Church has ever been the patron of true art 
in all its forms and in its highest perfection of 
expression. Because the Faith is a vital, living 
reality, every manifestation of it should be so in 
proportion. I have noticed that in many of the 
great Churches of Europe, where one finds a 
simple and austere altar, there is always about it 
a beautiful and triumphant profusion of exquisite 
ornament. Thus the altar is surrounded by warmth 
and the tangible evidence of the love and esteem 
of the Faithful. This arrangement seems but to 
focus the whole attention even more forcibly on the 
altar. 

We are fortunate to be living in the period of a 
renaissance of the arts. Ours is the great oppor- 
tunity to develop an art that is at once traditional 
and contemporary, as were all the great art 
movements in history. Thus in our day, art can 
be restored once again to its primary function — 
the “hand maid of Religion.” 

To me there can be no greater privilege than 
the fulfillment of my talent for the greater honor 
and glory of God and His Church. And there can 
be no surer, safer, and more satisfying way to do 
so than under the control and direction of litur- 
gical canons and standards. The artist, before and 
above all, must derive his aid and inspiration from 
God through his Faith. Then will his life, work 
and spirit be one harmonious whole. 

Yours truly, 
MiIcaELA MARTINEZ 
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PLAN OF THE CHAPEL WINDOW AT ORBAIS L’ABBAYE. A RE- 
MARKABLE EXAMPLE OF THE THEOLOGICAL TYPE AND 
ANTETYPE THEME. THE DOMINATING SYMBOL OF THE CRUCI- 
FIXION IS SURROUNDED BY OLD TESTAMENT TYPES OR COM- 
MENTARIES, SHOWING HOW OUR LORD FULFILLED ALL THE 
REQUIREMENTS AND PROPHECIES OF THE ANCIENT LAW 


